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The word stereotype •wa^ first used in 1798 to 
describe a printing process by which a molded plate 
could turn out exactly the same page over and over 
again. 

In the wake of the Industrial Revolution, artisans 
mourned the loss of tjieir craft. Pride in original 
work and individual sty|e became rare, even 
eccentric. By the thousands, products were stamped 
out in conformity with a single pattern, and work- 
ers who manufactured them became inter- 
changeable. 

Now the word.s^ereo/ype refers most often to a 
mental process by which we assume that certain 
groups of people are all alike and ought to be treated 
the same. We rush to say that a giri is "p^^^tty" even 
if she is not, and we may fail to notice her real gifts. 
We like to. praise a boy for being ''strong*' or ''brave'' 
We commend Black children fo?;^being'athletic. 

Our cartoons portray Native Americans wearing 
feathers and saying, "How!" Our newspapers 
identify Gypsies only when they are fortune-tellers 
or vagabonds. Our laws declare that women need 
to be protected from harsh working conditions that 
men can be paid to endure. 

These are stereotypes. Though sometimes based 
on the truth, they distort reality. They influence 
students and teachers every day, and yet we seldom 
discuss thQm in the classroom or4ielpour students 
to cope with them. . t 



Fon his tenth birthday, our older son, Lars, 
reC4^ed a fine red sweatshirt from his grand- 
parents. He thanked them and tried it on but has 
nol worn it since. When we asked him why, he 
said sheepishly, "The kids would tease me. They 
say that red is onl^ for giris." 

A few days ago, Lars mentioned that girls andj^ . 
boys always sit at separate^ tables in the cafeteria. 
The boys are often mean to each other, he said, and 
he would rather eat with thejgirls. But Vie knew 
that others would ri^licule him if he sat a\the giris' 
table. ^ 

We adults fool ourselves when we sugge.st that 

^ this kind of segregation is voluntary and innocent. 

' / For many children^ it is an unhealthy state forced 
on them by the taunts of a few aggressive class- 
mates. 

My husbarld and I are cautious not to place the 
burden of our conyictions on a child with worries 
of his own. Yet we would have him believe that 
prejudice is not a fact of life and can be changed. 

How does he cope with prejudice at school? 
Sometimes, he says, he has apologized to a giri 



when boys have been mean to her. Sometime^s he 
hasargued with the'offenders. But then the other 
children say that he is in love with the girl, and he 
isn't happy about that either. We understand that 
sometimes he can do nothing. 

Does he think his teacher could discuss these 
issues with the class? Qould she overrule the forced 
segregation in the cafeteria? He thinks that might 
work, but he's not sure how to ask her for help. 

It is hard for most of ^us to raise the subject of sex 
roles. Tliose who observe rules of deCorym and 
kindness hesitate to challenge another person's 
traditional behavior. It seems too critical of theif 
good intentions. It may also probe painfully close 
to the raw nerves of our private lives. Questioning 
sex roles makes us feel disloyal to people we love. 

Some of i^^^are comfortable in traditional sex 
roles and resent those who doubt their worth for 
themselves. Others seek shelter in the masks of 
femininity and masculinity, only to feel sick at -the 
charade. ^ 

Perhaps we first tried on the masks with tlje 
innocence of a children's costume party. We were 



fascinated by the romance of the roles, and we 
needed a cover to carry our shaky identities through 
adolescence. 

But, as the party ends and the masks come off, 
^ve find that we have made commitments without 
understanding. Now we are responsible to raise a 
<t new generation of children. And we see them 
happily trying on the masks we would like to 
discard. ^ , ' 

Though we would not forbid children to play at 
traditional roles, we ought to point out the stereo-, 
typic assumptions th^it shape and preserve those ♦ 
{oles. 

We should warn of the danger whence roles of 
one group domineer another— men lording it over 
women, career women over homemakers, the 
married over the single, t\\e privileged over the dis- 
advantaged, the healthy over the handicapped, the 
liberal over the conservative, the beautiful over the 
plain. The list goes on and on, or it can be taken in 
reverse. At times we need to draw children out of • 
t^e costume corner when there at^ other things to 
Jearn. 

This workbook is designed to help us confront" 
the power of the fo/ninine and masculine mystiques 
and of all the masks- we put on ourselves and others. 
Old masks and stereotypes can become teaching 
tools as we uncover the faces and feelings behind 
them. 
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Venture Beyond Stereotypes is the basic workbook 
for an inservice teacher-training course on sex- 
role stereotypes. The work can be covered in eight 
two-hour meetings or expanded if participants wish 
to plan further activities. * 

Since the course includes many standard tech- 
' niquQS used in workshops on human relations, the 
ideal group is about twelve people who sit in a circle 
^nd address each other by first names. However, 
the material can be adapted to a larger classroom 
setting in which participants break into small 
groups for discussion. 

Many districts have opened these teachers' work- 
shops toothers including school administrators, 
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office staff, paraprofessionals, students, parents, 
and the community. 

A number of educational stations plan to broad- 
cast the television series^ Jill and Jack /Fiction and 
Facty which is reOomm*ended for use with this 
course. Where the shows are not being aired, a 
workshop may rent the videdcassette?*for viewing 
with a tape d^ck and television monitor. These 
shows will help to enlarge the focus of the course. 
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The jvorkshop oh the masdulinc mystique comes first in -this scrips, noi b^caM«e 
mert always do^but mther as. an unabated attjempt to get meifinvolwjd k ttoe / 
course. For gt)od reason, we tend, to think df s^sx-role stereotyping as * ^mmm\- ' - 

.problem. ' ^ - ' , • . 

; X Some women discover thetr strength better by theipselves than iri^ mixed 
groO^. After all, most men have been raised tb tsite charge. Woni«n fr«qMI»*fy 
. underestimate their ovjrn abilities and look to'rMn for leadership. 

But the goM of these workshops is to groM; beyond separatism and see what . 
we can le^n from each other. Some men, because of their sex, have fained akiii* 
tjiat they can pass on to women, just as wdmen have learned other skills tM^tl*iy 

can share with men. . ^ • j- • * 

0 This course has been d^sjgned for everybnp participation. No wKiiVMittil or 
group can dominate unless the others let tljem.i 
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The Masculine Mystique 

< . * 

" Groupwork: Introduce yourse^ 

It is easier to categorize and dismiss people as stereo- 
types than to take them seriously as individuals. If you 
al*e entering^ this workshop with a group of strangers, 
you may already be "typing" others in the room. What 
did you notice first about another person—sex, race, 
^ age, marital state, style of dress, accent, job status? 
Have you already "summed up" anyone on the basis 
of these superficial characteristic^? 

Do you wonder what various people in the room 
are thinking about you? Perhaps there have been 
times when ypu felt vvrongly stereotyped by others. 

After the group is seated in a circle, please 
introduce yourself. Say your name, and then tell the 
group one v/ay in Which you think other people rnay 
stereotype you. How does this affect your behavior 
toward them? How does it make you feel? 

Pay close at-tention as other rnembers of the group 
take their turns. Listen carefully to their feelings. At 
the next workshop, you will have a chance to recall 
how each person has sometimes felt stereotyped. 



My name's P^t Johnson. Sometimes people 
stereotype me because Tm single and have 
no children of my own 



Vm Noel Williams. I feci like people 
stereotype me because Vm a Republican. 
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Telecast: The masculine mystique 

Discussions of'sexism usually focijs on women and 
^how they will benefit by the elimination of sex-role" 
stereotypes. But what about men? What win they 
gain from understanding sex roles? 

Author Warren FarreltT5ufnfies some of the 
restrictions men n^ust accept in a sexist society: 
pressures to succeed in business; responsibility for 
being the primary breadwinner; constraints on 
demonstrating physical affection. Such expectations 
may inhibit men 3 emotional grdwth and trap them in 
unsatisfying careers. 

The program includes an interview with a Brooklyn 
family, Mattie and Bernard Forman and their son 
Alan, who are beginning to question the traditional 
male roles. This raises some conflict and they openly 
discuss their feelings. ^ 

In a .studio demonstration, students role-play and 
react to an incident in which a young man feels 
troubled by his family's expectations. High school 
teacher Lew Smith discusses this and other techniques 
for examining the rr^le sex role in the classroom.' 

After vie^wing the t^lecast^ turn to the discussion 
questions for "The Masculine Mystique/' in the 
appendix. 

Resources: 

orah S. David and Rober^Brannon, eds., The 
Forty^Nine Percent M[^ority: The Male Sex Role 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison -Wesley' Publishing 
Company, 1976). 

\A(arrcn Farrell. The Liberated Man (New York: ^ 
Bantam Books, 1975). 

.Marc Feigen Fasteau, The Male Machine (New York: 
McGraw44ill Book Company, 1974). 

—Pat Sullivan 
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Oroupwork: Feminine/Masculine 

People who use the words/feminine and masculine 
often have a hard time defining exactly what tHey ^ 
mean by these terrps. TaJ|te 60 seconds and let p^ple 
in the^oup call oUt characteristics that they assoctat^ 
with feminine whil^ne person writes the list on the 
board. Then do the same for masculine. ^ 

Look over the lists. Do they (4^^ify an objective 
definition of ih^ \vords feminini and masculine, or do 
they indicate subjective judgments? Compare a 
dictionary definition of each word. 

Copy the feminine list into ^he first column on the 
chart. For eacli word, decide as a group whether this 
characteristic is healthy or unhealthy in a woman, and 
put a plus or minus in thcrsecond column. Aft6r 
completing the second column, decide how the group 
feels about each characteristic in a man. Put a plus or 
, minus in the third column* Complete the masculine 
list the same way. 

On your pwn list, circle the characteristickwhich 
you like to find in people around you. 

Now talk awhile about your feelings during this 
exercise. Did any of the words make you feel uncom- 
fortable about your own sfelf-image? Why were those 
particular views of fenij)iiRinity and masculinity 
disturbing to you? ' ^ 

For the rest of this course, try not to use the words 
feminine and masculine. Refer to specific 
characteristics instead, vt - 
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Homework: How to use your f^elin^s in 
this course 

Throughout this course, you will be asked to report 
your feelings. You may be uncomfortable doing this if 
you learned that it is sdfish to start ^ntences with /. . 

In order to report thisteeling honestly to the group, 
you wQuld have to say ^mething like, feel 
uncomfortable talidng about ^y feelings. I'm not sure 
i Vant to be in this workshop/' If yoiyare ablel^to say 
that much, you are well ^n your way to meeting the 
basic requirement of the course. i 

To get started, let me mention one of my own 
childhood experiences. In .fourth grade we learned 
about music. 1 remember almost nothing from the 
year except one incident, which stands out vividly. 
The teacher had called me to.the board where she 
had drawn a musical staff and treble clef. With 
enunciation that scoured the farthest corners of the 
room, she tt^ld me to show the class the position of 
middle C. 

I swayed at the boar^ and clutched the chalk tray. 
Fiv^ lines, and one of them was middle C. I knew I 
should guess, but I only stared'dumbly as she 
re^fcatcd the order. ^ 

/ By then it was clear that I did not knov/, and I 
'sensed hfer exasperation. She drew a ^decisive little V 
line beneath the staff and hung a circle on it. "There!" 
she said. 'There is middle Cr I felt as though she had 
tricked me. 

I fled back to my seat trying to mask the disaster 
inside. Why had she shamed me in front of the others? 
1 muift have done something horribly wrong to make 
her so angry at me. What,vv;as it\ and why couldn't I 
remumber? Would she tell my parent^? Would 1 be 
held back ^year? ^ 



I stretched my eyes wide to hold back the tears and 
stared at the other notes she was drawing orf the staff. 
What were they? Was I the opiy one in the room who 
did not know? How could I ever catch up? What was 
wrong with me? 

That memory could illustrate a recent study wt>ich 
shows. that girls tend to take academic criticism as a 
personal failing) while boys are more able to be 
philosophical about their school performance because 
they are likely to have developed their egos in other 
' places than just the classroom. Research sugg^ests that 
a boy in the situation 1 experienced would probably • 
return to his seat more contemptuous 9f the teiicher 
' than of himself. . * 
' ^any of us are fascinated by these new findings of 
how and why the sexes have been conditioned to 
behave differently. But» for the moment, 1 wduld like 
• to use the middle C story to point to a broader concern. 
At the school I attended, teachers consideri^it a 
sign of professionalism to set^ide their feeling^and 
get on with ihe lesson at hand. In fourth grade vs^eq I 
could not answer the teacher s c^estion, I knew^ 
enough to hide my feelings as though .they di^ not ■ 
matter. I mentioned the incident to no one, but it ' 
quickly returns to nle now as my strongest memory iof 
that class. For years I lost touch with v^4iat the 
* moment meant to me. By the time 1 earned a master s 
degree, I was emotionally illiterate. 
' This is the nub of our problem. Most of our educa- . 
tional process aims for clear thinking, precise logic, 
and objectivity. Our feelings typically short out these 
intellectual circuits anci^ll our arguments with static. 

Because" feelings disrupt the syllabus, educators 
develop a repertoire of methods to eliminate subjec- 
tivity, an academic code-word for emotional > 
responses. Here is the cri)c!al link to stereotypy 
which are nearly always subjective and yet are widely 
influential bo^h in and out of the cla^room.Teachers 
themselves are often oblividuato the stereotypes 
which govern their own behavior, because these 



emotions, deeply rooted in tl}^past, have been paved 
*&ver wjth the concrete of academic objectivity. 

In short, ^alse stereotypes hurt because they stir 
emotions that affect our behavior. An intellectual , 
discussion oPstereotypes will npt teach u§ what we 
need to know about them. Finally, we must face our 
feelings.* - 

For homework, please read the thrSe sections that 
follow, and*then fill in »the charts. Do not try to 
complete the charts immediatelyT.Give yourself time 
to practice the skills: 
1. Focus on your feelings. ' , 

"2. Report your fedlings dir(fctly. ^ 
3. Listen witb respect to the feelings of others. 

1. Focus on your feelings. 

Though you may not be awar? of them, feelings are 
always with you. Can you feel your tongue touching 
the roof of your mouth? That feeling has always been 
there, but perhaps you never thought about it mitkl 
' you focused on it just now. You can focus on your 
emotional feelings in the s^toe way. \ 

Stop reading for'a while a\d recall the feelings 
you've had today. Note ihdi yoirrfiay have feelings 
about feelings. For example, if you are 4ngry at 
somfeone, but you believe that it is wronk to be angry, 
' then you are likely to feel both anger .a^ guilt. 

As you isolate and identify each of your own feel- 
ings, write it down. Then think iJack to the time when 
you began to feel this way. That moment meant some- 
thing special to you. 

Sometimes it is easier to start with the moment 
itself and then ^o foct\s on the feeling it gave you/ 
Here are some sample^^nlries to help you begin your 
own chart: 
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llnQ#1 Feeling #1 ^ 



ina#1 



i4f vnMt moment did it start? 

"When Charlie began coughing jn his sleep last * 
night/*' 

What did that moment mean to me?, 

♦ ♦ c 

^ knew I would be the one to get out of bed ahd 

give him* cough* syrup/* 

What is the feeling I have? 
"Resentment/' \ 



At what moment did it start? 

What did that /n\^efl^hjea/i to me? 

m' 

' ✓ 

What is the feeling J have? 



Feeling #2 



Feeling n 



At what moment did it start? 

**When I tried to dijcide whether to wake up Jkk to 
take care of Charlie^* 



At what mome\t did it sti^t? 



What did that moment mean to me? What did that moment n\ean to me? 

"Jack always says to wake him up if the children ' ' f'-^ 

need help, but I can't bring myself to do it. Hp sa^s • , 

that my sleep and my job are just as important as ^ . 

his, but don't think he means it. Maybe I don't 
think it's true. Besides, ^yhy doesn't he wake him- ^ ^ 

self up? >A(hy do I have to make that decision and 
all decisions aboiit the children?" 



What is the feeling I have 

**SomB^f thisAS still resentment. Sonrie is self-doubt 
and, maybe a third f deling, pettiness.'' 



What is the feeling 1 het've? 



r 
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2. Report your feellngsdlrectly. 

Here^are some of the ways that we can report our 
feelings. 



Which feelings .do you find easier to report? 
Physical or jpiotional? Past or present? Positive or 
negative? FirSt, second, or third person? ^ 



. On the chaft below, keep a record of the feelings 
you hear reported over the next few days. 





t 


Past 


Present . 


fast 


r Present ^ - 


sical 


> 
m 

' ? 

Z 


"I felt iir 
(.:. ■ 


> 

"I am tired." 


* < 




CL 


• 
i 


» 

L 


1 felt wonderfully 
rested." 


"I feel great!"" * 




^ J ■ 

• 

* 


\ 


* 


First 
person 


"I felt lonelier than ever 

. before in my first year 

of marriage?/' 
» 


I am afraid that I have . 
cancer," " ' - 


\ 


> 






Second 
person 


"I was angry that you 
didn't call and afraid 
that something had 
happened to you." 


am bored by our 
conversation." 
am afraid you^j^ran't 
like me." [ 


f 


* 


tional 




Third 
person 


**l felt embarrassed when 
• 

she acted no coy with 
hirrt." 

V 


'*I am afraid 6f him when 
^he drinks." 


■ / " ' 




o 




First 
person 


"I enjoyed every minute 
of fu" 


"I'm feeling Very self- 
confident about this 
, test." 


# .-III 

» 


« 




Positive 


Second 
person 


was very proud of 

^ your 


"I feel more relaxed now 
' than when we started 
talking/' 




—■ — 

1 






Third 
person 


"J felt inspired by her 
1 forthrightness/' 


feel very committed to^ 
this city." 


*> 

f * 


I 
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Some feelings are so difficult to report that we avoid 
doing to. But the feelings stay with! us, and we of^en 
express them indirectly In our body, language or 
attitudes. iThese eflfprcssions are ipore likejy to offend 
and alienate people than if we had reported our feel- 
ings at the beginn|ng. Here are some exam)?les: 



• Or we may express our feeling^indirectiy by pro- 
jecting them onto someone else's character in a way 
that is neither accurate nor fair: 



We may/express our feelings indirectly by attribut- 
ing them to someoi\g else or to society in gfener^: n 



FEELING 
(What we mean) 
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In these discussions, the goi\\ is to avoi(i im[)r(M:is(: 

* expression and to say what you f^el directly. Re[X)rt 
your feelings from th^ past: ' 

'Mn the seventh ^rade, whenever I, walked past the 
carpentry shop or the athletic field, 1 felt 1 was in 
alien territory and uQwelcome there. 1 never ha(i 

' that fedling in sch&ol before, but sud(ienly. in junior, 
high, they had boys' areas and gjris' areas. They 
used to tell gii^ls that weVi gel hurt or we'd be in the 
way if we-w(;nt near the shofi machinery. th(» pole 

• vault, backstage, or other plades like that. 1 still feel 
a/raid when 1 pass a fire houst or a construction- 
site, or any ol her 'mens area' its though I'm going 

to he hurt if 1 go any closer or Til make somoone 
Yfn^^d at me!' 

\ And report your feelhigs in the nreseiit: 

"■^l feel uncomfoi'table in this discussion group b(!c^iiise 
" theftVare so many inori? vyomen llian men. rnr not 
"sure I caii lionestly get in'toucirwitli other feeliii^s' . 
wh0rj I'm wonderlpg, wi?;P.thpr1 ^ig^^ be here," . , 




3. Listen v^ith respect to the feqnhgs of others. 

A. DON'T ANAI.YZH. 
Avon! (his response *'Mayl)e Von l)ave a liard tini(» 
relating to men hecanse you iu'v<m- i rally felt 
(•ond()rtai)l(^ witli your fat.li(*r.*'^ 

^ BcKcr rcs])i)ns<\ "Can yon mention some particniar 
tilings that I or other men do wineli make you tvcl 
uncomfortalile with us?" 

B. ix)N* rjuD(;ii. 

Avoid (his rcs])()i}Si\ " You'r(» really racisl to feel afraid 
* ol Black p(^ople in general." 
Bcftrr response: "rin-glad you w(M-e abk* to say that 
even in my pre,s('nee. Soinetimes I f^el fright(Mie(l of 
White people. Are. theM'e particular things about me 
that -^eare you?" • - * 

C. DONTFORBIIX V 
; Avoid (hcscrrfponsrs "How ( an you say'tliat?" 

"Chcec up! Its m\ as had as alj tliat." - . 
*'[t tsri't nice to feel tb{u\ay/' ' * 
Better response: "Can you say more about [\\e. 
'mometus wlieh you've felt that way?" 



■* ■ - -c ^ " * 




ITiit .«OAL IS ALWAYS :i^0 ENCOURAViE 
VEADHQTHr^R..;; * « 

to fc^us on f(*\f |ijigJi. 
lo rei^jxt feelings directly. 
•,to listen yi^itli respect U) the feeling^ of-;;,^ 
"."otliers, 

'^ ■> . - * ^ ■ . . . » ■ , • . 




For'whatever reasons, miso^?ny^^PP throughout history in many cul- . 
lures. According to the Greelcsi Zeus created the first mortal woman, Pandora, as ^ 

gfpunishment to man. . tt • 

*. Th^ Hebrews accused Eve of sullying theft- relationship G6d. Her sm 
was^eeking\nowledge; herpynishnient waspaininchildbearingand^ub- 
iection to her husband. , ' • 
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Th« Feminine Myetlque 



Qroupwork: Introduce yourself again 

Introduce yourself as you did at the last workshop, but 
this timp give^nly your name. Someone else in the. 
room should respond by repeating your natne and 
recalling one way in which you have sometimes felt 
stereotyped. Each member should take a turn. 

Then, in 9 group with one or two other people, 
discu^ your homework on feelings. Throughout these 
worksh^)s be prepared to stop and talk about your 
feelings, particularly if you find the group getting 
swamped with too many ideas and becoming insensi- 
tive to each other's feelings. 



Vm Pat Johnson ^^^ 



Pat, I remember you saying that you felt 
stereotyped as a single person. Some married 
teachers act as thougfh they Ve better than you. 
This annoys you, but ypu feel petty saying 
anything. 

I 



Didn*t you mention the way some parents 
imply that you can*t really understand chil- 
dren, since you haven*t any^f your own? 
I think you said tHat yoU stifUkup and 
become very formal with^hemryou'd like to 
^ be more relaxed, but you resent their intrusion 
into your private life. 
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Telecast: The feniinine mystique 

Young women today have many more opportunities 
open to them than in the past. Those who have been 
raised to value tradUional female roles may find these 
tiew choices confusing. They seek to balance the ex- 
pectations of their upbringing with the challenge of 
being whole women in tomorrow s world. 

Three young women, Bonnie Forman, a musician, 
Diane Kaldany, a secretary, and Altagracia Santana, a 
student, talk of their family backgrounds, personal, - 
choices, and plans for the future. 

High school teacher Mary McAulay discusses the 
media images of women with her social studies class; 
Which pictures perpetuate a myth, and which bnes 
show reality? 

Joyce Johnson, who grew up in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and came to New York as a young'mother, is 
interviewed by htr teenage daughter Katherine John- 
son. It is a sign of the times that both women are 
standing on the threshholds of new careers. What has 
Joyce learned from her lif»^so far? How does she hope 
Katherine s life "will be different? ' 

After viewing the telecast, turn to the discussion . 
questions for ^*The Feminine Mystique/* in the 
appendix. x 

ResoMfces: 

Nancy Fraizer and Myra Sadker, Sexism in^jSchool 
and Society (New York: Harper and R(nv, 19^3). 

Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique (N^w York: 
0511,1963). 

LucyKprnisar, The New Feminism (New^York: 

Frankfin Watts, 1971). ^ 
See also the extensive publications of The Feminist 

Press, Box 334, State University oi New York, Old 

>Veatbury, New York H568. 

—Pat Sullivan 



HomewoH^: Wouldn't you know? 

For ^hatever reasons, misogyny has appeared ^ 
throughout history in many cultures/ According to the 
Greeks, Zeus created the first mortal woman, 
Pandora, as a punishment to man. 

The Hebrews accused Eve of sullying their relation- 
ship with God. Her sin was seeking knowledge; her 
punishment was pain in childbearing and subjection to 
her husband. 

Seafarers on the Isle of;Man talked of an evil 
goddess who turned into a wren. Every year the boys 
and men declared a holiday and dressed heroically for 
a grand hunt that swept the island clean of female 
wrens. They claimed that this yearly ritual assured 
their safety on the winter seas. 

Colonists in Maryland tried to quell a storm by, . 
throwing an old woman into the sea. * 

Pui^itans in Massachusetts thought they could settle 
disruptions in their society by killing the Women who 
presumablyihad bewitched them. 

In West Africa, male societies of the Ibibio disguised 
themselves as ancestral spirits and paraded through 
the villages. During these ceremonies, they chased and 
sometimes kijled women who ventured out of their 
homes. ^ 

To maintain order in their universe, the Skidi 
Pawnee of the North American plains "married'* a 



woman to the Morning Star with an elaborate ritual 
in which evd% male of the village shot an arrow into 
me bride. Fathers and uncles helped boys who were 
too small to bend the bow themselves. 

Women still are charged with causing all kinds of 
male distress. Richard Nixon blamed Watergate on 
Martha Mitchell. Former Representative Wayne Hays 
accused paramour Elizabeth Ray of causing his down; 
fall as he skirted the issue of his questionable payroll " 
practices, "The polls show I'd win," tjje stormtossed 
politician reportedly declared in declining to seek a 
fifteAith term, "but I don't want to give that woman a . 
chanie to make another appearance."' 

People still avoid blaming a man for his short- 
comings. Instead the finger of accusation points 
toward his mother. He is called son of a bitch. 

The New York City Department of Health and the 
Red Cross display a poster of a lonely child saying, 
"My best friend Tommy is very sick with the measles. 
His mother forgot taget his^hots. Tommy said he 
might never get all better. I wish his mother didn't 
forget." The poster mentions nothing^of fathers. 

The star of "Baretta" admits that his television 
success broke up his marriage. But he sidesteps the 
question of his oWn responsibility. He blames it all on 
"Lady Luck.'^ 

Psychiatrists remark on a pervasive sense ofjguilt 
that plagues many women, a notion that, for some 
reason, God is punishing them. 

Despite advances in technology, the modern world 
still holds women responsible for disorder in the uni* 
verse. The Australians recently revised their practice * 
of naming cyclones after wome'h and began to name 
alternate byclones for men. The U.S. National * 



Weather^Service responded with a simple announce* 
ment that it would stick by its tradition of naming 
hurricanes after women. So now each storm season 
raises the female cosniic guilt to new levels. Hurricane- 
Agnes left 1 18 people dead, 330,000 homeless. 
Wouldn't you know it was a woman? 
. It is easy to find evidence of misogyny around us. 
But we may hesitate to look within oiirselves and to 
admit that most of us, women as well as men, have 
sofnetimes felt real contempt for women. Female 
behavtor has traditionally been preoccupied more 
with form thart with content. Consider the stereotype 
of the "dumb blonde," who has nothing to say but is 
regularly trotted out on TV talk shows/of the beauty 
contestant whose smile represents little more than 
practiced charm, or the home decorator who crochets 
a frilly covpr for a roll of toilet tissue. 

It may bSe fair to blame such vacuou|j behavior on 
men who reward ornamental women. But many of us 
scorn the women themselves for filling their lives 
with triviality, and our contempt may make us feel • 
guilty. For some of us, these emotions awdken old 
feelings about our mothers. We afe trapped in a con- 
fusion of love and hate, obligation and shame, guilt 
and anger. 

We as adults are not alone in our negative feelings 
about stereotyped "Temale" traits. Little boys fear the 
epithet siSsy and learn quickly to avoid anything 
girlish. A boy is ridiculed if his'hat looks like a girls 
or if his raincoat resembles a dress. If he displays 
sensitivity or grace, he may be branded faggot. If he 
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show§ tenderness toward his mother, he is called 
mommas btm If he grows up compassionate and 
gentle, he be viewed as effeminate. If he shares * 
the housework with his wife, he is sometimes labeled 
hen-pecked. If he refuses the n:)ale prerogative to 
dominate the women in his life, peoplfe maj^say he 
has been emasculated 

If Iraditional female behavior sometimes seems 
contemptible, educators might well ask how girls and 
women learn to act that way. Are w^ encouraging 
empty narcissism in girls? Why do girls suddenly 
^ begin to underachieve at puberty? Why does their 
image of themselves narrow precisely, when it should 
be expanding? 

The feminine and masculine mystiques have created 
ft sense o^ unfathomable difference between the sexes. 
Teachers often address students as ''boys and girls," 
even though they would not dream of saying, "Ggod 
morning. Black children and White children," or. 
"Good morning^ws and Christians/' 

Some books even teach that girl is the 'Opposite" of 
boy. But aside from the obvious genital and reproduc- 
tive differences, there is no oth^r reason to consider 
the sexes 'opposite." 

Ip fact, our experiences and talents are often identi- 
cal. We have much mdre in common than we realize. 
The question is whether teachers can create a climate 
in the classroom which allows students to escape their 
programmed separatism and finall]|^ learn to trust each 
other. 
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Notice the ways that separatism between the'sexed 
is perpetuated by school and society. Try tovunder- 
stand the deeper feelings that prompt this sexual 
apartheid. Then observe the ways ^n which girls and 
boys, men and women are learning to move beyond 
t separatisra^o become eack-other s friends and peers. 

On the following chart, make a collage of pictures 
and words that symbolize these experiences and feel- 
ings—both those that promote separatism (The 
mystiques of femininity and masculinity) and those 
that increase our trust (the common reality of'being 
human). 

' For the remainder of this course,"try to address 
^our students in non-exclusive ^terms that foster a 
sense of unity. For example, rather than calling them / 
boys and girls or ladies and gentlemen, try calling 
them friends, students, or people. It may sound 
strange at first, but keep at it, and watch for subtle 
changes in your own attitudes as well as in theirS. ' 
Please bring two or three samples of your classes 
' textbooks and curricular materials to the next 
workshop. 
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Any attempt to eliminate bias from our langua^ and textboolcs is 
provoke a debate on censorship. It also may raise the issue'of professionalism in 
1 ^ *^ teaching/If your job is to teach language, should you limit your lessons to the 

' }. f "^es of grammar or should ypu also try to make students sensitive to the impact 

(T^- . ^ of their words? , 




Telecast: Language and textbooks 

In school, children are bombarded wUh words and 
pictures that carr^ messages far more powerful than 
just a fairy tale or an arithmetic probletp. What images 
of \yomen s and men's roles do children absorb uncon- 
sciously through daily language? 

Dictionary editor Alma Graham tells how standard 
English excludes women ^jiankindf early man, the 
man in the street^ ascribes ™gative characteristics to 
women (womanish tears), or suggests thdd work is 
different if {performed by wonV^n (woman doctor). Sht 
deiTionstrates how textbook illustrations stereotype 
boys as active, self-motivated and capable, but depict 
girls as passive, dependent and incompetent. In a 
commentary on non-sexisMlluitfations, Graham 
shows how artists are now portraying more active and 
healthy female role models. 

Textboijk editor Naomi Russell demonstrates the 
procedure which publishers are using to revise manu- 
scripts or 0I4 editions that include sexist language, . 

Finally, students in Beth Millstein's scfcial studies 
class analyze their owti history texts for sex bias. 

Slides for this show were prepared by the Tfextbook 
Committee of the iNew Tork City Chapter of NOW. 

ASter viewing the telecast, turn to the discussion 
questions for "Language and Tfextbooks " in the 
appendix. 



Resources: 

Channeling ChilcJren; Dick &Jarie As Victims; Help 
Wanted. Books and slide shoWs on sexism in televi- 
sion, school readers, and career educationYriaterials 
are available from Women on Words and Images, 
" Dept. N., RO, Box 2163, Princeton, NJ. 08540. 

Casey Miller and Kate Swift, Words and Womenr 
New Language in New Times {Ntv/ York: ^ 
Doableday, 1976). ' 

Lenore J. Weitzman and Dianne Rizzo, Biased Text- 
books: A Research Perspective (Resource Center on 
Sex Roles in Education, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Suite 701, Washington, D.G. 20036, 1974). 



—Pat Sullivan 
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- Sit With othfers Wj^-l^lan review materials in your 

suBji&cV, The-i^vkshop should have several Small 
•'.vWOupSfW^ a'^ifferent subject (e.gr^ 

et^fnent^fy j^ariing;, Ristory, mathematics, literature, 
scft^nce, fetc^lf ^; ' r ' 

feegin by jre vie wing your own book. Using the * 
ChecJf^Ust l€^'f^mluatii\^ sexism in re&ders, cotirit the 
Jtiugib^r ot feitiale and'male characters represented in 
s^bries an^ pictures. Not6 their appearance, pose, a^d 
6ehav*9r. Pi^werful Pictufes on the next page lists - 
, some «itthe-,common stereotypes used by writers and 
illustrators. Who controls the action in each picture? 
Hpw do they control it? How do others react? 
^•When you have^conipleted yotir own materials, talk 
with thfj^thers working on your subject. Each group 
should list ways in'which stereotyping appears most 
frequently in that su^^Ject. Be sure to look at the 
Overall philojjophy^of'your materials, For example, V 
youi^J^ield is history, doe?? your textbook editor 
consi^le^ history to \Jt only a succession of political ; 
disputes, wars, and treaties, or is history seen as llie 
^adual achievement of human rights? 
llic^former view ajjtomatically excludes worpen 
^ .from hist<^ry, since^ vvomen only recently h^e been 

* ac^rnitted to the political process and'to>thc military. 
The latter may provide a more expansive, huniani- 

• **tairian view of history. 
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Checklist for evaluating sexism in readers 

Male Female 

1. Nufnber of stories whfire 

main character is: . 

2. Number of. illustrations of: - 

3. Number of tjmes children 
are shown: 

— in active pl^y 

-using initiative ^ 

— being independent " - . ^T^T 
—solving ()roblems 
-earning money 
—receiving recognition 

— being irvventive 

— involved in sports , ^ 

— being passive , . 

— being fearful 

— being helpless ^ 

— receiving help 

-in quiet play y ^ ^ 

4. Number of time^ adults ^ 
are ^hown: 

■ —in different occupations 

-playiiigwith clwldrcn ^ , 

—t^kingchildren on outings 
—teaching ski lis > 
—giving tctiderness 
— scoldingchildren , 
biograpliically 

I'I'hifi ( lurcklist wnsdcvrlojHid by Wotneti on Woitls atui ImnKcs 
P.O. I^ox 2U}.\, l^ritRPtot). N.J. OH.VIO. ) 

Consider other evidence of editorial points.of view 
that may indicate either cultural bias or a limited 
perspective. I^o books include characters with a 
variety of ethnic names, of different races, religions, 
household ^iituations, handicaps? Do they |H)rlray the 
real world with heavy and skinny people, with people 



wearinfe eyeglasses and hearing aids? Or does their'' 
^world exclude certain types of people? 

In the box below are notes on one histocjutext, 
A Pictorial History of the Civil War YeMrs by Paul M. 
Angle (New York: Doubleday, 1967). 



Of 391 index entries, 3 refer to women: 
Belle Boyd, a Confederate spy; Laura 
Keene, who was performing at Ford 
Theatre, when Lincoln was shot; and Mary* 
E. Surratt, hung for conspiring to kill 
Lincoln. , M 

The book does not mention Harriet 
Tubman, Clara Barton, CapiL Sally 
Thompson, -Or. Mary Walker, Arnie^ Ella 
Carroll, Harriet Beecher Stowe, or any 
other prominent women of the Civil War 
yq^rs. 

Pictures of women are limited to Surratt; 
Keene; Boyd (**Tliat she was ever comcnis- 
sioned is improbable,'' says the caption); 
cainp washerwomen ("Or were they catrfp - 
- followers?"); a woman praying; unidentified 
slave women; a womi^i with soldiers ("With 
the end of the war, troops in the field/ 
relaxed— and entertained fprhale visitors*'); 
prostitutes; women outfitting'ihe troops; 
*x women pleading for mercy from marauding _ 
^soldiers; and Mrs. Georjje B. McClctla^i 
("Had the general been more discreet in 
letters to his wife, he might have gone down 
in history as a greater man'^). 



Allww time for each group to report 
workshop with their findings. • 



to m 



e^ntire 
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Pqwerful pictures 

Writers and illustrators rarely portray*people of different sexes relating to each other 
tend to group the sexes separately and to present the following stereotypes: 

Females 

1. Passive; seated; limbs constricted; knees together; elbows close to body; 
* hands clasped together in front or behind body, or clutching self. 

2. Watching. males; usually leaning away from the action in almost a catatoiiic 
disorientation; awkward. 

3. Crying; melancholy when alone; out of control of the situation. The OH! 
pose is very popular: mouth is opea in surprise, pleasure, or anger^palms 
out, fingers spread. 

4. Narcissistic; often primping at a mirror; contrived appearance with 
exaggerated bust-lines, elaborate hairdos, curled eyelashes, kewpie-doll 
lips, bows, frills, and coy expressions. Women are often shown smiling 
sociably, even inappropriately, as wh6n others are serious. 

5. Demonstrating service skills, which are valued primacily for their 
usefulness to others;*often dressed in aprons and carrying trays (food or 
medicine) and serving others. They often are shown using these skills to 
impress males. It is especially popular to show a little girl baking a cake for 
hor father. 

6. Not very intelligent and never shown reading; mothers are portrayed as 
incapable of answering their children's mo.st important questions. 

7. (^eo sickly; usually shown indoors, in kitchens, constricted settings. 

8. 'Usually isolated from any meaningful group experiene:e; no team sports; 
girls are often shown gossiping about .each other. 

9. Never earning Tnoney; never shown in careers or with avocations that arc 
independent of others in the story. 

10. As anti-heroes. This is especially true of mothers, who are often .shown 

scoldifigor impeding their children s creative ideas. They are portrayed a.s^ 
terribly concerned about social proprieties, and they txn) not fun to be with. 
They seldom help children with homework, play with them, teach them 
useful skills, or plan special outings and projectHTwith them. 



peers. Instead, they 



Males 

1. Active; running, leaping, reaching; limbs expansive; palms open or hands 
actively clasping objects. 

2. Absorbed in their own activities; self-confident, adept, controlling the 
action, and leaning toward the center of action; gracefully poised in 
motion. 

3. Never crying: emotions always controlled; expressing active anger rat^her 
than passive sadness. 

4. Never primping at a mirror; usually an uncontrived, natural appearance. 

5. Deh^onstrating personal skills, which may be used^to help Others, but are 
primarily valued in themselves and done for the individual's satisfaction 
(athletic skills, physical strength, scientific knowledge, etc.). Males are 
often shown in uniform and with the tools of their vocations. They are 
often shown using their skills to impress females. It is especially popular to 
show a little boy being physically protective toward a grown woman. 

6. Reading newspapers, reading to children, answering children's questions 
wisely, imparting information. 

7. Healthy, athletic; shown, outdoors, in expansive settings. 

8. In all-male groups; playing team sports; expressing strong misogynous 
feelings. * 

Q. Working for pay; identified by their careers and avocations. 
10. As heroes a^pd adventurers. Fathers are shown taking thell children on'* 
trips and teaching their sons, but not their daughters, new skills. They are 
generally fun to be with< 
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Homework: The subtle power of 
language ^ 

Read the following statements and continue to review 
your own classroom materials for bias. You may be ^ 
able to expand the charts with your own fiirdings. 

Whose point of view matters? 

It is difficult for children to learn when they do not 
trust their own perceptions. Consider the following 
situations: 

' Companies sislling crayons^ bandaids» and other 
products have/ised the term flesh-colored only when 
referring to the colorof Caucasian sktn. If you were a 
Black child» you might have thought, "It doesn't look 
flesh-colored to mel* but would you have said that to a 
White teacher? If your teacher used the term flesh- 
colored, what would you think? Might jt affect your 
performance in the cl^room? ^ 

Think of yourself as a Native American child being 
asked, *'Who discovered America?'* You have seen 
pictures of a flamboyant pale-skinned Columbus plant- 
ing his flag while dark-skinned natives watch with 
curiosity. How do you ansvver the question, "Who dis- 
covered America?'' Is it possible that you would choose 
not to answer at all, ev^n if you know that the "right" 
answer is Columbus? 

No matter how vvell-intentioned some Pilgrims may 
have beenv 'the first Thanksgiving marked the start of 
land sei^KUres, desecrations, epidemics, and forced 
migrations that destroyed the autonomous civilizations 
of Native Americans. Iff you were a Native American 



child, would it confuse your sense of dignity and self- 
worth to celebrate Thanksgiving With your class? 

Ifryou were a Jewish child, would it confuse your 
sense of self-worth to hear J^ool authorities refer to 
the Christmas and Easter holidays, when in fact, you 
celebrate Haiiukkah and Passover? Would it make you 
feel that your holy days were somehow less worthy and 
le^ respected than Christian holy days? 

Ii you were a girl, and you knew that there was no 
way you could ever in" your life be a brother, how 
would it make you feel to 'hear that brotherhood was . 
the highest ideal tow^d which everyone should strive? 

In the abgve illustrations, how would you feel as a 
Black child, a Native American, a Jew, and a girl? How 
would you respond if you discovered that your point of 



view was not recognized by the authorities in your life; 
they did not consider your viewpoint valid or even 
^ worthy of discussion. If this made you confused as a 
child, how would you respond? Would you: 

1. accept, perhaps even embrace, the authorities' , 
point of view? 

2. remain silent, and find it hard to act decisively iq 
the future? 

3. question the authorities' point of view? 

Metaphors that hurt 

People may use the following phrases with no intention 
of hurting anyone. And yet the words hurt. EjKpand 
the list from your own experience. 



Pejorative words 



Comments 



kinky behavior ; 

coarse hair. . . compare: fine hair,' /a/r skin. ' ^ , 

a wooly -headed thinker 

the dark side of his personality ' - V 

jewing'dov/n the price ^ , ^ 

/ / 

Indian-giver / 

to someone ' ^ , r - 

an illegitimate child : . . . . meaning one Who has a mother but no acknowledged father 

and, therefore, no legal identity. 

a broken home single-parent homes arc sometimes nlore **whole'' than 

• . those with two parents who don't like each other. 

a lame excuse ' , 

Arc you blind? (or dumb, deaf, spastic^ " ,^ . . 

half-witted, retarded) ( . ^ 
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Linguistic politics 

Words that imply \y|^e judgments are the basic 
language of sex-rol^Rereotyping. Perhaps the 
classic example for this is the word hysterical^ 
which comes fforh the Greek word for ''womb." 
(The prejudice underlying this word may become 
clear to your students if you suggest replacing it 
with a new word, testericaL) 

Another way of exploring Sex bias in the use of 
language is to consider the way women and men 
a|e described even when they act in exactly the 
same way. For example, they are: absent-minded if 
they are men, scatterbrained if they are women; 
intellectually curidiis if they are men, nosy if they 
are women; planners if they are men, schemers if. 
, they are women; sensitive if they are men, 
' emotional if they are women; logical if th6y are 
men, intuitive if they are women. ... 

Oid words, new meanings 

But Ifmguage can also be deliberately .turned around 
to shatter stereotypes and to enhance a formerly 
negMive self-image. 

One of the eaf ly slogans of the Black Power 
Movement was "Black is beautiful." Politically and 
psychologically, it .was a crucial slogan, for we all had 
been rateed on images j^f black as a symbol of evil. 
Social scientists first saw the change in the late 1960s. 
Questionn^urea that had called for re^ondents to 
check their race were returned with the-word Negrq 
crossed Out» and the word Black written in. 

This was a profound statement, for it meant that 
people were repudiating a proverbial metaphor. 
They would no longer tolerated the use of black to 
represent evil. Black people who had gtowii up 
hating Uleir very color were now turhing it into a 
symbol of solidarity and power. 

The Women's Movement fJlso established its 
presence by changing an image. For them, the vyord 
was worAan, the classical symbol of carnality, th^. 
ordvei^bial sex object. In its, place, the proper substi- 
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ytutfe had been lady, which, like Negro, was regarded 
as a polite word. It allowed one to address inferior 
classes with benevolent civility. 

The Women's Movement rejected the word lady 
and announced that, for them, woman wpuld never 
again be an image of carnality. Suddenly they were 
taking pride in a word that no one had ever wanted 
before. Women were redisqovering themselves beyorltl 
the limited persjiective of traditional metaphor. 

Who owns the generic? 

The United States has taken over the generic term for 
the hemisphere. We call ourselves Americans, and see 
others as North Ameriqj^s, South Americans, or 
Latin Americans, 

In the same way, our culture has awarded generic 
words to males only^ while females are assij 
derivative terms: For example, lion is a neuter word 
for an entire species., However, lion also means the 
male of the species; the female's sex is made explicit 
in lioness, A man who practices law is called a lawyer, 
but a female who does the same is often called a 
woman lawyer, as (Jhough her sex defines her work. ^ 

The term woman, itself, started as art attempt to 
separate females out of the generic. In Old English, 
mann PCfcrred to humanity in general. But the term 
wiOmann designated a "female man." Men gradually 
took charge of other generic terms that in fact were 
neuter. Today, many women feel that their aex pro- 
hibits them from identifying with words likA god, 
king, priest, prince, hero, son, fellow, poet, guy, 
farmer, actor, aviator, and waiter 

Separatist terms have not always lastcd..For 
example, a century ago, some women felt that female 
doctors should be called dcKiresses to distinguish 
what they considered their "nior^spiritual qualities" 
from the 'coarser natures" of men. We rarely use such 
archaic words as poetess aiid authoreil^. The federal 
government has reinforced the trend against sexually 
distingt terms aiul has issued a list of non-sexist job 
titles hi its effort to assure that tJipse who do the same 



work will receive the same recognition and equal pay. 

Jews have firmly rejected the term Jewess because 
vthey feel it has a divisive effect on their'^culture. While 
the term man may be too tainted with exclusivity for 
women ever again to feel included in its meaning, 
other generic terms are being reclaimed. Mfigor 
publishers are revising their textbooks to help girls 
discover their right to strong basic words like hero. 
And Puerto Ricans invite us to visit their island with 
an ad that reaffirms their right to the generic, 
"Welcome, fellow Americans!" 

The emphatic he, the obscene she 

Maisculine terms are often used to add emphasis, as 
in Man, oh man! Oh, brother! Oh, boy! Holy Moses! 

Feminine terms are almost never used in English 
to add emphasis^ except perhaps for /^b/y cow/ (which 

e would say is jgoing from the sublime to the 
ridiculous). 

On the other hand, negative epithets, and the crudest 
obscenities usually draw their strength from female 
images and disparage a man thi()ugh his relationship 
to a woman, as in squaw man; motherfucker; son of a 
bitch; and'bastard (which is sometimes said more cdl- 
# loquially as, "Your mother s a whore''). 

Your class might make a chart of the ways in 
which some people's language perpetuates various 
feminine and masculine mystiques. Here are^tv^o 
more examples: , ^ ^ , 

Thre chiid woman— Some people refer to t 
^worfien as girls or gals, even when they wouldn't 
speak of men as boys. Do they intend to flatter 
women by making them feel youthful? Does this 
mean that women's worth cjepends on their sex 
appeal, and that they lose both as they grow older? 

The mochanlcai she— Men sometimes speak ak 
though machines werq female ("I can't make her 
budge." 'Till her up!'' "Shfe s a bcautyr) Does jliis 
imply a sense of these men s mastery over machines 
and over wopien? Do they tend to think of women 
as thougfh they Were machines? 

23 
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One big happy family 

In the 17th century, the Religious Society of Friends . 
upset the aristocracy by refusing to use any class titles j 
whatSQever» They called cvcryont^ regardless of social \ 
standing, by first and last name. No one was Master or 
Mistrtss. The only titir that they ever used was the 
samfe for all. Regardless of age. sex, education, or 
class, they called each other ,Fr/e/?d 

The assumptions of any group are injinediately ' 
cleAr in the way they address ec|rh other. People with 
power often use titles to impress and intinudate. to 
make the untitled squirm. 

One third grader observed, "Teachers always t(tll us 
to call Ihem by their last names because they want to 
^eel important, but they talk to us like we're nothing/' 

Bosses who want to be addressed by last names 
seldom hesitate to call secretaries by first names. 
Doctors who require nurses to call them by title and 
surname rarely reciprocate. 

Sometimes powerful people feel uneasy in their 
relationship to subordinates. So they affect familiar 
titles, such as honey, deary my son my gaJ, or even 
Aunt and Uncle, to create an illusion of *'one big 
happy family.'* 

Men traditionally have been permitted to speak 
down to women, calling them sweetheart or dear 
when no familiar relationship exists. With the bfist of 
intentions, teachers may do the same to their students^ 
But those terms of familiarity often sound more like ?r * 
reproach than an endeaf merit. For there is no feeling 
of kinship, and the, terms are not reciprocal. 
* Observe the relationships around you. How do 
people assert their power or confirm their powerless- 
ness in the way they talk to each other? 



The name-calling chart ^ 

Why do we resi.st (^ailing \)v.o\)\v by the nanu's they prefer? Do we miss out on important information about 
who they are? Does it imply disrespect to characterise a culti^fc? Expand this chart ifrom your own experience. 



They call(ed) themselves: 


But others call them: 


Comments: ^^^^^ 


Uikota ('The People") 
Dm e (also, "The People") 


Sioux hidians 
Navajo Indians 

/ 


Native American nations were each renamed by the 
European invaders and collectively called Indians 
because Christopher Columbus thought he had 
achieved his personal goal and reached India. WT!y do 
we ^till maintain his mistake rather than seek to 
cmrich our knowledge of the original cultures? 


Friends ' 


Quakers 




Fui»damentalists 


Holy Rollers. ^ ^ 
Jesus Freaks, Fundies 




The Unification Church 

— ■ r T-' 


Moonies 




Lesbians 


Dykes ^ 




Gays 


Queers, Fags, Fairies 




Suffragists 


Suffragettes 




WomerJ s Liberatiorj 
Movement 


Women s Lib i 


Why don't reporters say f^alestinlan Lib? Are armed 
movements taken more seriously than women? 
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sroom Practices 
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Sexual bias appears in three major »areas at -school: 

1. Administration (sexual distinctions applied to employment and 
. enrollment opportunities); 

2. Curriculum (sexual assumptions made in instructioneil materials and 
assignments); ' , ^ 

3. Attitude (sexual stereotypes held by comni unities, students, school 
staffjp, and administrators). , 

Administrative discrimination can be objectively proven kid prevented. 
Criteria for identifying sexist curricular materials involve shades of judgment. 
Bias in the third area, attitude, is' most subjective and difficylt to conirol. All 
three areas pervasively influence students* educatipn and s6nse'of self-worth. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments p|-. 1972 prohibits sex bias in thi^ 
country's publicly funded schools: ' ' ' ■ ^ 

. . no person shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from pafticipation 
* in, be denied the benefits'of , or be subjected to discrimination under * 

* -any education program or activity...." 
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Telecast: Classroom practices 

If girls and boys go to lunch in segregated lines, if a 
'strong boy" is called for to^arry t^ks, if '*neat, 
feminine handwriting" is required on a class letter, 
wj^ lessons are children learning? Many life-long 
assumptions and expectations are developed in school 
experiences that made different value judgments of 

- boys and girls. 

Teachers Mike Kronterger, Mary McAulay, and 
Judith Scott discuss the ways they try to eliminate sex 

* stereotyping from their own classrooms. A film 
montage surveys examples of sexism on school bulle- » 
tin boards, and students point out some of the sexist 
practices that bother them. 

Many teachers are still unaware of Title IX. Natalie 
Robbins of the General Assistance Center explains 
federal regulations prohibiting sexism in education 
and outlines procedures which the schools must follow. 

After viewing the telecast, turn to the discussion 
questions for "Classroom Practices," in the appendix. 



Resources: 

Barbara Xjrrizzuti Harrison, Unlearning the Lie: 
Sexism in School (New York: Wiliram Morrow and 
Company, 1974). 

Judith StaceyTSttsan Bereaqd and Joan Daniels, And 
Jill Came Tumbling After: Sexism in American 
Education (New York; Dell Publishing Company, 
1974). 

TABS/ A Quarterly Journal of Aids tor Ending Sexism 
in School and Classroom, 744 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, New York 11215. 

For help and information on Title IX, contact: 
The Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
(at the National Foundation for the Improvement of 
Education), 1201 16th Street, N.W., Suite 701, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER, of the NOW 
Legal Defense and Education Fund), 1029 Vermont 
Aye., N.W., Suite 800; Washington, D.C. 20005. 

-^Pat Sullivan . . 
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Understanding sex bias 

Here are two methods to he]p you analyze uncon- 
siibus sex bias: 

A. Reverse tl^e sexes. What are the unspoken 
messages? \ ^ . 



I heard a teacher refer to a girl as a tomboy, 
I never thought of that as harmful before, but 
in reverse, it would be a put-down. Imagine 
calling a boy ayane^/r// 

To me, tomboy implies that a girl is doing 
something shell eventually outgrow, rather 
than working at a skill that she might want 
to develop further. If she's Called a tomboy 
for playing baseball, she*ll feel that she has to 
nnake a choice between continuing t6 play 
baseball and^grovSijig up as a woman. 



Groupworic: Is there a double standard in your classroom? £^ 

Form a small group with one or two other people. Discuss the following questiotis ^ you rate yourself on each one. 



Substitute race for sex. Each is a condition of 
birth, physic^dly obvious and generally unchangeable. 
Would it be offensive to address people by race in the 
same way that they are addressed, and treated sepa- 
rately, because of their sex? 

— J-^ , u , --r—^ • 

, I remember a music teacher who tried to get 
my second grade class to sing out by having 
the sexes compete even though they were all 
sopranos then. He*d sayp"L<?t*s Hear the girls 
sifig that'chorus. Til bet you can do a better 
job ehan tl\e boysP' And then he^d say, 
**Okay, fdllas, can you top that?" I cringe to 
think of singling out children of different 



6v 
7. 
8. 
9. 



10. 
11. 



races that way. 




Do you call attention to your students' sex by calling them '*boys and girls," 
"ladies and gentlemen"? *' 

Do you imply that males are more significant than females by using the male pronoun 
generically ( e.g. : ''Dear Parent: Please have your child bring his lunch money on Friday.*")? • ^ 
Do you ask boys to do heavy \^ork and perform executive duties, whiles girls do light work 
and secretarial chores (e.g.rboys move furniture, girls distribute papers)? 

a. Do you call attention to girls who are fashionable or pity those who are unable or unwilling 
to be fashionable? 

b. Do you call attention to boys who are athletic or pity those who are unable or unwilling 
to be athletic? 

Do you react negatively to boys who wear jewelry or long hair, or to girls who wear slacks " 
or dungarees? 

Do yoil plan different activities or different £idaptations of the same activity for girls and for boys? 
Do you recommend different library booksforboysandforgirls? 
Does your classroom have aily sex separate areas, lists, or bulletin board sections? 
Do you evef/arrange children by sex? ' • ' ' 

a. In separate girls' and boys* lines? 
hi In classroom seating? 

c. For class photographs? 

J. For class activities, by pairing or grouping girls and boy^ separately? 

e. At cafeteria tables or in auditorium^? 

f. For spellingbeesorother competitions? 

g. For sports activities? Chdarleading? . - 
Isyour registration file or roll book arranged by sex? 

Do your lessons include more numerous or more exciting male. role models than female? * 
(Do you commeriiorate official/"m&lc" hoITdays, Such as Abraliatn Lincoln's birthday, without 
developing lessons aj\(l '*dap3() honor women in history, such as Harriet Tubman? 
And who would cdebraT^fuolu Day if Queen Isabella had not sold her royal jewels to 
finance the expedition!) 

»o you tend to direct verbal and artistic questions to girls, mathematical and scientific 
/luestionstoboys? . " * ' 

Do you (!xi)ect girls to be neater than boys? 

Do you tend to thinknnore about boys' future careers than about girls'? (Do you imply that all 
your students should marry aiid become p^irents with sUch phrases as, ''When you are a parent. . 
or ''Your children will... ."?) . ' 
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Classroorp Practices 



Yes No 
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15. Do you tend to discipline girls verbally and leniently, bul boys physirally and slrirlly? ' I 

16. Do you ever assign different colors lo ibe sexes, as in your file cards, hallway pass(\s, 

craft materials, 6r graduation robes? Do you tend lo provide darker, "stronger" colors for boys, 
and lighter/*preUier'*colors for girls? 

17. If your class p'lays musical instruments, do you lend to direct girls to different 

insiruments than boys? " ' 

18. In dramatic readings, do you tend to assign boys the mon^ imaginative roles (scarecrows, 
robots, monsters, etc,)? Do you limit children to portraying only cli^^arters of tlieir own race, 
culture, or sex? (By the way, whep children cross over into different cultures, they may be 
embarrassed. Be ready to interrupt the reding if males affect falsettos to play female roles or if 
Whites playing Black role^ or Christians playing Jewish roWs use facetious dialects. Children quickly 
overconhe their embarrassment as they.learn to use natural voices.) I 

19. Do you tend to recommend different extracurricularactivities for girls than for boys? I 

20. Do you ever prescribe special behavior for either se^t, as in saying, "Boys shouldn't fnt girls/* or 
"Ladies before "^ntlemen"? . ' 
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^Groupwork: The break^in circle 

This activity is deiiigncd to remind you of what it fcel.^ 
like to be excluded. Since some people in your group 
may have felt the effects df exclusion more intensely 
than others, it is important that you take time for as 
many people as possible t(^ attempt tliis exercise. 
If anyone is not able to participate for medical rea- 
sons, let that person observe and record the reactions 
of others. But please don't avoid the exercise simply 
because the gfoup is timid or tired. This is one of tlie 
. most important activities in the course. 

Your group should form one or two circles of about 
twelve people each. You may want to take off your 
shoes. Then f«ce inward, stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and lock arms tightly behind the backs of the people 
on both sides of you. The group will present an invul- 
nerable wall of backs to anyone out.side the circle. 

Have a volunteer .stand outside /lie circk. It is that 
person a single purpose to break in. The group sliould 
use brute force and wi.se cracks to keep the out.sider out. 
If you are the outsider, mdkc it a matter of lift or 



death to get nito the circle. Plead, argue, flirt, 
dissemble, pusli, tickle, climb, badger, or scoot. 

After the outsid(*r has succeeded in breaking inter y 
the circle, tlie group should ostracize someone else, 
and the new outsider will do ev(*rything possible to 
break hixck in. Cx^)ntinue until (jvery'otie has had the 
cliance to experience exclusion and to succeed at 
breaking into the circle. 

Spend the r(\st of your workshop recallir](g the dif- 
ferent ways people broke in. Report your feelings 
during the exercise, both as an ou^ider and as a 
member of tlie exclusive group. Did yoU feel that your 
sex played a role in any of your .strategies or reactions? 

Exclusion is not always a harmful experience. For 
example, in tfie urban ghetto, young people who are 
"loners*' are often f)e|[ter able to rise al)ove the hard 
sliips of tlieir environmcint tlian those who have been 
pressured to join gangs. 

Did your feelings remind you of times when yon 
have l)een excluded by other.s? Share some of tho.se 
experif^iicx^i^j. 
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Homework: More on words and the 
power of exclusion 

Onv. of tli(» ways children ccj^iinonly mask their * 
feedings is to chant, "Sticks arid st()iK;s may break my 
bones, l)Ut words will nvvvs hurt me." 

It is iniportiuit for t(uu h(*rs to fn^iuently remind 
th(Mr students that tfiis saying simply is not true. 
Words do hurt us. If we pretend that these feelings 
don't l3^)ther us, we are oidy sloriiig them up to erupt 
under later pressures. 

What can a t(»aclier do about name-calling? There 
are many points of view. Here is one discussion about 
some incideiits that really happer^d: 

\ 



My wife and 1 have been learning a lot about 
racism. We Ve botli White. We had a cliild of 
our own. Warren, ami tlien tlie next year,"we 
adopted a Black child. His name is Je^e. A 
few days iigo. Warren told us that one of tlie 
kids in school called Jesse nid^er. 




Did the teacher do cUiytliing about i 



Well, she really took the eitsy way out. She 
just told Jesse to stay away from this other 
kid. So now Jes.se is the one who has to 
cluingc his behavior. 




1 



y 



That s exactly what some teachers do'io girls 
if the boys. arr^LUi ling them. They tell the 
girls 1(5 go play SQinewhere else, away from 
the^boys, as thou^ the only solution is 
separatism. 



Right. And the girls end up feeling diseased, 
as though there's something terribly wijeng 
.with. them. 



How about Jesse? Did he say anything 
about it? 




No. Jesse holds all that stuff in. Hr would 
have gone out and ridden his bike real hard, 
trying to get the whole thing out of his mind, 
We w(Te glad Warren was with jiim, so he 
could tell us. I'he teacher iiever mentioned it 



I thiiik it may be b(*tter not to eall attention to 
things like that. After all. ni^dcr is only a 
contractioij of //e^ro, aAd that just tneatis 
black in Spanish. If you didn't tell kids tihat 
the word has a bad history<,-they might never 
be upset by it. 



No. That ki(l,wa.sirt being acadf^uic. H(^ 
aimed the word (lelib(Talely Uj^iurrt J(*.sse. 
You can't just talk at)()itt^d^ie ffu^ 
meaning of a word. Yon ™v(\() consider tfie 
speaker's tone and how it niakes tfi(^ listencM 
f(!el. Jesse fc^lt singled out b(^caus(^ of his race 




Juli(* and Iliav(» been trying to help Jesse talk 
about his ffM^lings. He's only six. The first 
night, when he was going to sleep, Julie told 
fiim she was ree^ly .sorry and angry about 
what hap|)ened, that it was unfair to him. She 
asked fiow it madeje.s$e feel. He just rolled 
over in bed euidlitxired at the wall, so she sat 
th(»ro ayvhile and rubbed his back. Then she 
said that if she were Black witfi all those 
White peo|)le around, she would have felt 
lonely. Slu; asked \{ that was how he felf, and 
fie noddfjd. 




Do you plan to speak to the other kid or his 
parents or the teacher? 



Yes. 1 think we have to. I realize how much 
harder it nui.st be for Black parents to*go and 
speak to White peo|)le about racism. It will be 
easier for us, because we 'a* White, it)? iiiipor- 
lant for the other kids a.s well as for J(!S3e to 
begin to /-ecognize that racisni is wrong. 



think lomost kids, parents and teachers are 
syml)()ls of order in the uhiverse. Children 
must feel morally disori(»nt(Ml wlien th(*y 
sfMise that ai; injustice has been committed 
and no one in authority dares to s|)eak up. 




Sometinles adults can feel the same way. 
Once when I was working at a hospital, a 
patient rang, and I went to hcdp him. The 
minute he saw me, he went crazy and started 
shouting, **Get oqjt of here! No nigger's gonna 
touch me!" I was r^ly shaken. 6f all the 
people who heard if; tnost of them didn't say 
anythitig to me afterward. All that day I could 
barely functi(jfi. I was dropping things. I 
couldn't eat. I kept woifdering what all those 
people were thinking. Why wouldn't they 
talk to me about it? Why couldn't they just 
say they were sorry it happened? 



guess that would be something teachers 
could (k), just to say publi(rly how shocked 
atid sorry they are when things like that"" 
happen, h would at least reaffirm children's 
sense of basic human values. And it would 
assure kids like Jesse tfiat there isn't some^ 
thing mysteriously wrong with them. 




Your group may want to discuss your own experi- 
ences with name-c:alling. There arc no easy answers to 
this problem, but die preceditig di.seussion may start 
you thitiking of ways you might deal with name- 
callitig at school. . ^ 
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Classroom Practlcis 



The powor of exclusion 

One of the, earliest lessons learned by girls is that th^y 
are going to be excluded fropi many of the activities 
which are most valued by- boys. Their sex makes them 
ineligible for the best publicized athletic and scouting 
programs in the neighborhood. They have trouble 
identifying with the male heroes, symbols, and pro- 
nouns that fill children's songs, books, and television. 

Companies training women for managerial positions 
report that^many trainees need constarg reassurance 
that it is good for them to be there '^d that their 
performance is satisfactory. Thofee who fear they are 
being "unfeminine" are likely to feel too much inner 
conflict to continue. 

Those >vho succeed are often those whose fathers 
encouraged them to do traditionally "masculine" 
things in their childhood. On the other hand. tho8c 
who experience the most debilitating inner conflict 
frequently can recall moments when they tried to 
follow their fathers, but their fathers sent them home ' 
because they were girls.' 

Symbols can make people feel excluded. This 
happens both consciously and unconsciously. Support- 
ers and opponents of the Vietnam War both used the 
United States flag to their own enda and purposefully 
turne^l an emblem of national unity into a divisive 
symbol. 

A Christian who wears a cross as a positive state- 
ment of faith niay intend no hurt, but a Jew or 
Moslem may see it and feel excluded. Both the Ku 
KJux Klan and the Third Reich deliberately distorted 
that saine symbol for use by terforists fanatically 
committed to exclusion. ^ 

Our Cloture s most common symbols may spbak . 

'Rcfcrencffl tu itiaiiaf^cmciit training arc baaed on a radio Hcrie.9 
by Ed liifftcB and Mary Gay Taylor,' '^Froiii the Locker Room tu 
t4ie Board Room," WCBS Npwr Radio HH, New York City. May 
27 Jlinc 14, 1Q74. ThcBr rcporlB rrfrrrcd ftpccifically {o'tlic wo^ 
of Margaret Hennig and Anne Jardim. ^ 



contradictory messages to different people. Further- 
more, one person's feeling about a symbol may 
change dramatically through life. ^ wedding ring may 
arouse envy in a little girl, pride'in a new bride, and 
bitterness in a\vife who feels taken for granted. 

Teachers cannot assume that symbols mean the 
same thing to all their students. For many poor chil- 
dren, Santa Claus is a painful disappointment. For 
some. Father's Day holds a special hurt. 

Symbols affect our feelings, often at subliminal 
levels. Some of the most powerful symbols are'words 
that can hurt us even when no hurt is intended. 

The Instant consclousness-ralsen 
The generic 5/19 

For several days, try this instant consciousness-raiser. 
In a routine lecture or discussion, without explaining 
what you are doing, use the Jemalc pronoun genej^ic- 
ally (e.g.: ''Would everyone please turn in her home- 
'work?"). If your listeners seertl to pick up on this, you 
might say, *'You'll notice that Trti usinfr the female 
pronoun as the generic— that is, she, wnich includes 
he, of course, and w^o/inan, which includes ma/?." Then 
continue your talk 33 though nothing is different. 

When yoy^e finrshod, you may want to refer 
to your use of the female as generic and ask each 
person to think of one word or phrase that best 
describes how it made them feet Males are likely "to 
respond that it made them feel **left out," while 
females may say that it made them feel "important'* 
or "involved." 

Sharon Lord of the University of Tennessee uses 
the "generic she'' with her classes and then goe>s on to 
suggest an 'alternative, the "singular f/?ey." She points 
out that the pronoun you was once only plural and 
now has1)ccorne singular as well. (Did you notice the 
singular ihctw in the first sentence of the preceding 
paragra|)h?) S(!veral language authorities have 
accepted^he singular they as preferfable to the 
Unwieldy he or she. 



If you are not ready to use either the singular they 
or the generic she, try the moKe conservative alterna- 
tive: Use she or he, her or his, woman and man. 
Hearing the female named first often startle^ people 
into thinking about their assumptions. These tech- 
niques help us to feel the psychological impact of 
language, rather than simply to accept the acadefhic 
meaning of the words. 

We are focusing now on creative, positivew§y*4o 
correct some of the historic bias in our laffguageAnd 
literature. Some people belie3\(e that classics should 
never be changed, even if they offend people s feeh 
ings. Others say that they must be changed. 

Imagine, for example, that you are a professional 
singer. You have been hired to sing a traditional 
Easter oratorio, aiid you are troubled by a line which 
refers to Jews a§ "murderers of God." You know that 
this prejudice has been the cause of much public 
tragedy and private hurt. Would yoQ choose to change 
the line or to faithfully reproduce, the original classic? 

Clean up a classic 

For homework, choose a fairy tale, song, or story that 
, mean^ Aomething special to you as a child. Try to 
think of one that wa$ part of your fantasy world, in 
which you played the role of the central character. Go 
to the library, and read the story again. Recall what 
you liked about the story as a child. In which episodes 
did you imagine yourself? Was any of this behavior 
sex-stereotyped? Did it tend tb limit your develop- v 
ment of more Ijjealthy behavior, both in your fantasy 
world and in the real world? ^ ^ 

Write a new version of the story which is free of ^ 
bias against any group. This time, cast the central 
character with some of those positive traits which you 
would like to have developed Ife a child. Improve the 
plot line. Bring your analysis of the original classic* 
atid your revised version to share at^the next workshop. 
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QLildhood 



Doctors characteristically announce an infant's sex the moment it is born. This 
may be the first news to bring parents either a thrill of satisfaction or a twinge of 
disappointment about their child. Sex will determine the name and clothing they 
choose for^the infant. Perhaps even more important, sex will determine hpw . 
parents and others treat this child from infancy onward. 

According to one study, parents hahdle baby boys more than girls from birth 
until the age of six months. Then they l)egin to encourage greater independence 
in sortS>J)y physically turning boys around to face the world. The parents point 
out distant objects and encourage their sons to explore.' 

After this sudden and sometimes stressful separation, boys quickly become 
more autonomous than girls. They venture farther from their parents find stay 
away longer. On the whole, boys look at and speak to their parents less than 
girls do. ■ ' ^ 

In contrast, parents talk more to girl infants, focusing the babies' attention back 
ot> themselves, to buttons, bows, and noses. This behavior encourages greater 
dependency in girls and greater protectiveness in their parents. It also may cause 
boys to resent girls. If a little girl stumbles, her parents are likely to help her up. 
If a boy stumbles, they encoura^. him to get back up by himself 

' Michael Lewis, "Thoie s No Uiiisox in the Nursory/' I\vchalnfiy lluiay, May \^)'rXs pp. 54-57. 
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The way parents dress their dauglffteri may limit 
development of motor skills^For example, baby girls 
have more difficulty learning to crawl in dregses than 
in pants, because the skirts get tangled around their 
knees. ' ^ 

. The toys that adults give to children often encour- 
age the development of different personality traits. 
Mirror sets, makeup kits, and fashion doUs are given 
only to girls because they encourage a preoccupation 
with a glamour that would be Considered a negative ^ 
trait in boys. From their earliest play, girls learn that 
charm helps them to get what they want. 

Guns» tanks, and actiorTdolls that may encourage 
violent behavior; are not given to girls. Meanwhile, 
boys learn that they can use force to get what they 
want. 

Adults also tend to have different discipline stand- 
ards for the sexes. They anticipate worse behavior 
from boys and therefore, they scold boys more often 
than girls. Researcliers have found that teachers are 
more likely to reprimand bpys tban girls, even for the 
same behavior, and that boys (?ften become immuqe 
to teacher*s criticism.' Wh^n their academ'ic per- 
formance is questioned, Ipys are less inclined than 
girls to take the criticisnV personally. Boys feel that the 
teacher is just picking on them again and that they 
really could do the work if they wanted to. 

But girls, who are not so accustomed to reprimands 
for their behavior, tend to take critkism from an adult 
as a sign of personal failure. Instead of helping to 
refine their skills, criticism is more likely to make 
girls doubt th|ir ability to do the task at all. 

The researchers suggest that criticism is not a usoful 
way to teach eiiher sex. Adults woullH do well to learn 
more' positive methods of instruction by example. 



summafi/inK thc^ vCork of Urtvnrsity of IllinoiH pwychologisU Carol 
S. Dwock and Ellon S. Buah.V ^ 




Telecast: EarlV childhood 

Activity in the early childhood classroom has tradi- 
tionally been divided along strict, sex-stereotyped 
lines. Boys were expected to dominate the block area, 
workshop, and outdoor spaces; girls controlled the 
play kitchen, easels, and dress-up comer Such separa- 
tion Avas long considered natural, but educators now 
recognize that it limits ^he full development of both 
girls and boys. 

Early childhood educators Barbara Sprung and 
Patrick Lee discuss recent change's in the curriculum. 
A group of parents share boUi their enthusiasm and 
their uncertainties about the noti-sexist approach. 
Sprung and Lee suggest ways /or teachers to apswer 
parental concerns^ / 

In a visit to a ndn sexist early childhood program, 
children are seen^n aA^ariety of activities— girls are 
able to build and saw'wliile boys are free to play with 
dolls im<\ cook. Teachers explain the changes they 
made /o encourage children of both sexes to play 
together in all areas. 

After viewing the telecast, turn to the discussion 
questions for ''Early Childhood," in the appendix. 

y 

/ * ' ' 

Resources: 

p/lms and other materials are available from 
J the Non Sexist Child De^velopment Project. 
/ Wpmen s Action Alliance, 370 Lexingt«(ii Avenue, . 

New York, N.Y. 1(K)17. 
Phyllis Taube Greenleaf. Uberadnii Youn^ 

Children Fmt}} Sex Roles [ Somerville, Mass. : 

N(^w England Proe Pre^, 1972).' 
Barbara Sprmig, Non Sexist Education for Young 

Children (New York: Citation Press, 1975). 



-Pat Sullivan 



Groupwork: Early childhood inventory 

Forpn a group with two or three other people to discuss your answers to any of the following questions. Do 
not expect to complete your inventory at this time. For now, consider only a few of the questions. Focus on 
differences among group members and particularly on differences between women an^ men. 



V 



1. What Were your favorite. toys, and how dic[ you play with therri? 




4- 






2. What were your favorite clothes, euid when did you wear them? 


. ( 








3. What were your favorite places, and who took you there? • \^ 












I 






4. What'were your favorite books and magazines, and what did you like best^bout th^m? ' . 


w 

5. What were your favorite programs on radio and television and in the movies? 
What did you lilie or not like about the stars? - , 


f 

»^ 








6. Who were your favorite adults, and what did you like about thern? 1 

: ■ • ^ } ■ 


7. Which adults did you want to stay awayjxoni, and why? 











8. Who were the children you played with, aiid what djd you •think of them? 
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Back to the classics 

Go around the group quickty for eadi person to name 
the classic they cleaned up for their last homework 
assignment. Let the group choose several exampfes 
which they would like to Uear and discus^ iit .what ewer 
time remains. ^ 



Sports inventoryv 

From my birth to the age of 12, I played 



Homework: sports inventory 

In.the chart to the right, fill in the first column and list 
the rfpOrts you played in each age perjpd. 

* 

Wltet was your attitude toward competition? Did 
' you play to win, seeking competition with the best* 
possible players, and pushing yourself ta your 
physical limits? Or did>you fear competition and 
prefer to play **just for fthi?" ' 

ATter eaeh sport above> check "C" if you played 
competitively, or "F" if j(ou pbjyed oiily for fun. 
. Accordiog to Siiumons.ColIege profesjiors Margaret 
Hennig and Anne Jardim, who specialize \\\ training 
women for manage n]^jnt, most women Jcnow less 
about team play than average teenage boys. This buris 
women s chances to become managers in tlm business 
world.' \ ' , 

Hennig and Jardim fiiid that inany wohieii do not 
have personal '*game plans" or specific career ol5j(rr 
. tive^s. They do not Icnow how to set goals or develop 
strategies. Thej^rarely analyze the power structure or 
figure oi)ft who they mUst impress to get where they 
want to go. These womeii avoid deU^gating jobs to \ 
, others and prefer to*do everything themselves. Hh-Y 
aJ^^urie thm if they work hard and/welLthey will bev 
m.lme for k promotion and payraise. 



'H<!finit; and jnr<!iin nrt* authors of The Mituifirtml Wnmnti 
(Now York: I3oi:bloc!ny, m7). 



From 13 to 17, 1 pl/yed 




Ml 



Fr()in IH to 2S, 1 played 1 



From 25 until now, 1 have played 
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Year after year, such women work and wait while , Following are some^of the skills that can be learned 

the promotions go to men who have "game plans." on the playing Held and ajiplied in later careers. 

The "wmners" are thpse who' know how to scramble Check the ones that you learned from sports. Follow- 

for sudden opportunities while they are building , iiig each one. write the sport(s) which helped you gain 

long-term alliances. ^ * this skill. 

I learned . . . ' 

□ 1. to understand the formal rulesof the game, andto master the basic work required of a player in that sport.. 



a 



□ 2. to figure out the informal practices which are not officially required, but .which make me valuable on the 

team. * 

□ 3. to analyze my own strengths and weaknesses. . . „ 

4. toworksystematically at correcting my weaknesses and to request advice from teammates. 

Cl 5. to evaluate the competence of teammates and opponents. 

-J- - — ^ ■-- . _ - - ^ . : . . iSr . . „ 

□ 6. to chrn^ge my style of play img in order to compensate for teammates' weaknesses ot|to take advantage of op- 

ponents* weaknesses. _ . „ _ „ 

□ 7. to accept criticism appreciatively . _ ^ _ 

□ 8. tocon^tructivdy criticize others. 

P 9. to depend on my teammates and learn to trust their competence on plays that I could do just as well myself. 



□ 10. tocommendother people 'saccomplishments.„ 

□ 11. toassertmyselfandtryoutmjtideas^ even when it means taking risks. 

□ 12. to compromise when someone else doesn't agree with me. 

[U 13. to function under stress and act decisively despite uncertainties. 

• - ■ - ♦ ■ — ... ^ . ^ 

n 14. to lose and not give up. _ • ' 

l.J 15. to win without being embarrassed and bclittlingmy work or without gloating and glorifyingmy victory. 

( .1 16. to help new team members iRAm the game, 



Sports have long been an important part of the 
nii$culine mystique. This may make people feel 
uncomfortable about athletic competition between the 
sexes. ' 

Parents who fought against girls entering. Little 
League argued that their sons would be emotionally 
distraught if they ever were struck out by a girl. . 
* Olympics runtier Ellen Cornish ran in a high school 
race in 1972, but was pulled off the track as she 
approached the lead because of a previous agreement 
among the coaches to "protect the male runners from 
the morale-shattering possibility of being beaten by a 

girl . . . 

Wilma Rudolph triumphed over disease that had 
crippled her in childhood, and she went on to win 
three gold medals in the I960 Olympics. Sports 
reporters called her the world's fastest woman ax^ii 
praised her fdr accepting her place and never trying to 
compete with men. ^ I 

Champion skier. Jean-Claude Killy reportedly said 
that any woman who competed with men on the ski 
slopes Was not "his kind of woman."^ 

These sentiments prevail in many other traditional 
male strongholds. For example, the major argument 
against women in armed combat is^that it would be 
demoralizing to men ''to see women coming home in 
body bags."' 

. Somq people have suggested that our society's 
efforts to "protect" women grow out of a greater 
concern to protect the masculine mystique. Have you 
experienced any situations in which girls and boys, 
men and women are really learning to be equal? 

Cxjmplete ffle "Climbiftjp: Bars*' on the following 
page. Then circle those sports which you played with 
people of both stoejs. ' 

'Bill Gilhri-t and Nrtm7 Willintil.H(4n. •'IVoKrnmmrd to hp 
Losrrrt." Sporh IIIUHtratmt Uitxr II. lOV.l, p. Oil as quolrd in Mf\rv 
Ivifirru F'ftalPtiu. Tlw MAh MAHiino. Nrw York: McGrAw HilL 
1974. p, irtV . • / 

'luHith Krnhu. "Jr^inClfludr Killy and tlir Wintfr Wonmn/' 
Lndif^H Hotnrjournni Novctnb^^r IQ69, p. HV, m quoted in Fri/rcn 
Fflslemi. p m. 

'Nefwswcck, March IQ77, p. 2J. 
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Climbing bars 

On the basis of what you have learned from this exercise, rate edch of your sports in the three sections of the clunbing bars, 
depending on the degree to wliich it developed your: . 

/. physical skills Lteamwork. group interaction 3. strategy skills, problem solving 



Physical skills 


Teai;nfdrk , 


Strategy skills 


A lot of growth 




1 ^ : 

1 ' 

* 




Moderate growth | 


• 


1" * 


-\ 


Very little growth 1 


» 


V 


- / 
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In this country, a major portion of (he news is devoted to sports, Viewers watch 
to relax or to gamble, but seldom to learn athletic skills. 

In their eagerness to gain news coverage, schools have lavished attention on 
elite teams of a few super-athletes. Coaches have exerted unusual influence over 
their schools* spending. Some administrators have paid for special training 
equipment, uniforms, and trophies, while shortchanging the recreational needs 
of the vast majority of students — 
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Handicapped youngsters, who may have been most 
in need of supervised recreation, were often dis- 
couraged from taking physical education. Young 
women's gym' grades were more often based on 
whether their uniforms were clean mid ironed than on 
athletic ability. 

The schools* lackadaisical attitude toward girls' gym 
convinced maliy young women that they were weak, 
indeed puny. They seldom pushed themselves beyond 
"girls* rules." They expected to be excused from gym 
whon they menstruated. They did not train their 
bodies as much as they preened them. 

But times are changing. Deaf teenagers have 
organized basketball teams, and children in wheel- 
chairs *Vun" the bases in Softball. Women arc com- 
peting for athletic scholarships, and adults of both 
sexes are taking to the roads in jogging shoes. At a 
time when doomsayers had ftared that technology 
would triumph over our will to walk, many people are 
discovering how good it feels to be physically fit. 

Groupwork: Mirror, mirror 

Bpgin this Workshop by findihg a partner to sit next 
to. Tell your partner something about your\)ody 
image. Remember as far back as you can to the body 
imagewou had as a child. Did people ever tell you that 
you w(\e clumsj^or beautiful, fat or skinny? Did they 
give you nicknames like stringbean, half-a-minute, or 
tanglefoot? Did you worry about being glamorous or 
strong? 

How about now? Bo you usually feel good or bad 
about your body? Are you more concerned about 
developing ybur physical skills or your appearance? 
Be very honest with yourself: Is there anyone to 
whom you feel superior because of your body? Is 
there anyone to whom you feel inferior? 

What advertisements are you particularly suscep- 
tible to because of your body imaige? What parts of 
yoilr image do you devote the niost time to? How 
have changing fashions a£fe(!ted your feelings about 
your t)ody? Discuss this with yoiu- partner. 



Telecast: Athletics 

Nowhere has the discrimination against girls been 
more blatant than in physical education. Boys have 
received vastly better facilities, funding, equipment, 
training, and publicity. But the legal force of Title IX 
and the recent surge of interest in Avomens sports are 
changing all that. 

This program focuses on schools which have 
developed successful coeducational athletic programs, 
from a second grade movement education class to 
high school gymnastics, track, and dance. Teachers 
tell how they developed these programs. Students talk 
candidly of their initial uneasiness and of the respect 
they now feel for each other. 

Physical education director Nick Bilotti and sports 
editor Deborah Larned discuss the wider impact of 
Title IX, both on school athletics and on young 
women who are gaining a greater appreciation for 
themselves and their bodies. 

After viewing the telecast, turn to the discussion 
quesfions for **Athletics," in the appendix^ 

Resources: 

Women's Sports Foundation provides a clearinghouse 
of information on girls' and women'k sports pro- * 
grams and resourcesi 1660 South An^hlett Blvd., 
Suite 266, San Mated, Calif. 94402 (Terephone. 
41S574-4622). 

—Pat Sullivan \ 




Groupwork: Opinion poll 

In this course you have been urged to report your 
feelings rather than your opinions. But outside the 
workshop, you are as likely as ever to find people 
asserting their opinions^ often belligerently. How do 
you feel when this happens? How do you react? 

The next activity allows you and others in the group 
to reveal your opinions anc^ then to focus on your 
feelings about each other 's^pinions. As one person 
reads the following statements aloud, "vote" on them 
with the rest of the group.' If you strongly agree with 
the opinion, raise your hand and shake it in the air. If 
you somewhat agree, simply raise your hand. If you 
neither agree qor disagree, hold your hand but flat at 
shoulder leveh If you disagree, bring your haxid down 
by your side. If you strongly disagree, bring your hand 
down and shake it vigorously. 

Without any discussion, notice how others are 
foting, and then focus on your own feelings. You may 
feel vaguely uncomfortable about a statement, or 
dishonest in your answer, or even guilty about a 
truthful response. You may be amused. You n\ay 
resent the phrasing or (he reactions of others. You ' 
may be interested in differences between the voting of 
wohien and men. You may be bored. 

As you identify your feeling, write it on the blank 
-following that opinion. The group will need ten to 
fifteen seconds to c4ynplete each opinion h.efore read- 
ing the next <Jne. 



1. Mothers are naturally better than fathers at caring 
for small children . . 



2. Men look better dating shorter women.. 



3. Drunken women are more disgusting than drunken 

me n •■ . . — ' — ' — — 



4. A boy who wants to be a cheerleader is more likely 
to need counseling than a boy who wants to play 
footbal I . - , '. 

, ■ ^ ; 

5. Of the following, the most important purpose of 
se/ual intimacy is: 

. a. to give one person pleasure. 

^Tto enhance the relationship of lovers 



c. to create a third person. - 



6. Homosexual love should be respected and legalized 
through marriage.^ : 

. . . . ^ . 

7. Homosexuaf teachers are a greater threat to their 
students* welfare than heterosexual teachers are. 

8. If a woman is attacked, it is usually safer for her not 
to fight back - 

9. In general women need more compliments on^their 
appearance than men do 

10. Safe, legal abortions should be available to all 
women, regardless of their income ^ . 



11. ^Marriage hai always been a thoroughly unequal 

relationship, atid it is not worth reforming ^ 

12. Religion hurts people more than it helps , 



13. Opinions alienate people and should be forbidden. 



Form a stnall group with two or three other people 
to review* the list aind to discuss your feelings about 
each opinion. 

Homework: Interviews 

Interview three or more children»of different ages, 
asking these questions: 

1. What would you like to be? 

2. If you'could learn to do anything in the world that 
you wanted to, what kinds of things would you 
learn to do? 

3. Do you think you'll ever learn to do those things? 
Why (not)? 

4. Now, if you had been born a boy (girl), what do you 
think you would like to be? 

5. If you were a boy (firl), what sorts of things would 
you want to do ri^t now? 

6. Would you like to do those things even though 
youVe not a boy (girl)? 

You may want to conclude the interview \)y saying, *'I 
think you can!'' ' 

Interview t^ree or more adults. Ask each one to 
finish this s6lltence: "Because I am a woman (man), I 
have not yet learned to . . . 

You may want to suggest areas of skill (intellectual, 
musical, artistic, spiritual, physical, emotional, 
mechanical, scientific, managerial, etc.) to get^as many 
responses as possible. 
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Education generally has not improved the ea^hing power of women. In 1973, 
a woman needed four years or more of college to metch the pay of a man who 
had dropped out of school after eight years or less. The latest Labor Department 
statistics show that this earning gap is growing larger. ■ - 
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Groupwork: "I've decided that I want to 

Peopjr who luivt* \)cvA\ rK\)\o\ \i\^ svK'Vi)\v st(M('()ty|)(\s 
often (iisrover.that tlirrc art* ini|)()rtaMt [)tUls (if tluMi 

.own j)()t(Mitiai wliidi tlu\yhav(* not yc\ Ix^^nn to 
(l(*vej()p. For some, jtliis'discovcry (•oni(\s too late, 
b(,*raiis(; tlu^y ivr\ ifis not worth trying to Irarn iu*w 
skills!^ But for otli(T^, tin* n^alization of tli(Mr own 
potential ()p(Mis exciting new op|)ortuinties. 

The rw^'xt activity (^alls for* some r()le-[)lfiyiii^ hy 
(jvcTyone in your workshof). Bt:gin with a woman who^ 
has (1(»( i(fe(i that sh(* wonid like to leai ii some skill not 
traditionally doiw* by wonwMi, sndi as autom()1)il(» 
repair. Everyone els(* ni the ^louf) will (Mther 
enrouraK<*or (liseoni «K<* ' Yon may want 
id(Mitify *yonrs(»lf /is hrv panMit. ( hild. s[)onse. h ietu., 
te^elier, or as a spfu'.iah^t wlio Vonid teaeh tuu tlu* 

.skills sh(* wiuils. 

If you plan to encourage \\r:\\ d(d(Mid Urv against h(M 
^ttaekers, gi v(* her examples of otlwM r. who have 

. suceeedcvl, show your athniratjon. If'yon feel vslie is 
Jj^etting too nni(*h support, change youi nnnd and 
become negative. RtMUind Urr ol tlu* (hfiicultics. (jues- 
tion \\rv motives. thr(*al(M.i to dissolve yoni h i(Mi(lshi|), 
rail Her a few'n^les, ridicule hn\ Oct up. walk 
arontid the room, and regally g(»t involved d(*l)ating the 
issuc^'wilh others. ». ' . 

n)ntimie lor about (*ighl minutes, and then Vetui n^ 
to your seAts to discy.ss your tc'elings as di(\y changed 
throughout this role [)laying. You May want to i(![V\at 
tfie adiv^ity with a man who has dec ided (hat he 
wouhl like to staV at home and raise the childA/Mi. 




Telecast: Career guidance 

I)(»s[)it(* laws ag'ainst (Mijj)loym(Uit discrimination, 
students t>Kpically look for jobs which they consider 
suitable to their sex. Can the schools encourage them 
to se(»k otluT opportunitie^s? 
Guidance director Daisy Shavv explains th^it girls ^ ^ 
ill think of hoinemaking ag their primary responsi- 
lity, and slu: w4rns that this is an unrealistiaview of 
iiiost women s futures, 
^ ^ ' A group of teachers is led on a consciousness- 
raising activity by guidance resource coordinator 
Irma G(KilirK 'Fhey talk atxnit what their jobs would 
be if (hey were the other'sex. ^ 
. A class ^0^Wljf^^MB learns about careei s in a 
n'ou-sexist yJ^m/ \virn ^»q|-oUls of woinen and men con- 
stru(j'tion w o r^ |t.^i^^c}< 4(jtf r s , businesspeople. 

At ^rv()(^atio!iarl^ ninth graders partici- ^ 

[)atc in an (!xpl6ra^^|>rogram that introduces girls 
and boys alike lo serving, mechanic^, cosmetology, 
and carpentry. 

After viewing the telecast, turn to the disi^CKSsion 
(juest'Sms for "C5areer Guicl^^nce," in the appendix. 

Resources: 

Joyce Slayton Mitchell, Free to Ch(H)sc/De('ision 

Mnkinfi, lor YoUn^ Men |New York; Delacorte, 1976; 

r)(^ll pap(M^back', 1070). 
joy('e Slayton ^lilcluHl, Other Gioitcsjor Becominfi 

a Womnn (New Yoi'k: Delacortt^, 1 Dell ^faper- 

bacJ<. 1075). 



-Pat Sullivai/^ 
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Qroupwork: The break-out circle 

This activity is designed to explore some of the feel- 
ings you have when others try to "keep you in yj:)ur 
place." Depending on the size of your workshop, form 
one or more circles of about twelve people each. 
Stand shoulder :to-shoulder, facing each other, with 
arms tightly locked behind each other's back. Begin 
with the person^wlio wanted to learn a non-traditional 
skill in the previous role-playing activity. H^ve her 
stand inside your circle. It is a matter of life or death 
for her to get out of the circle, and it is the most 
important thing in the world for you to keep her in 
her place. ^ » 

Speak to her. Let her know that you ar(^ d(5ing this 
for her own good. Tell her how dangerous it is 
outside your circle. Remind her of how mucft you 
love her. If necessary, use physttW force to hold her 
back. \ 

She in turn should use persuasioiV^ force, or any ^ 
method she choosey but she must get out of that 
circle. Aftdr she has succeeded, give someone else the 
exp'erieiiqe of breaking out. If time permits, allow ^ 
everyone to try it: Leave at least fifteen minutes to 
discuss feelings about the things people f(^It driven to 
say or do in this activity. , ' 



Homework: Identify your culture, 
and plot your life 

Culture: "The concepts, skills^arts, and institutions 
of a given people given period." 

A culture is tlu*. product of many heritages- 
national, racial, linguistic, sexual, economic, religious, 
political, and through it all, llicj:hang(!s of age. Most 
of us interHaliz(i(l tlu^ values of our culture un( on- 
sciously as children, and later discovered how th(\se . 
differences set us off from other peoplcv W(» may hiwv 
felt conflict with outsiders who disliked our (Uilture at 
the same time that we Mi pressur(» frotn our families 
to live up to the culture's exp(^ctations. 

Sometimes people'can chmig(*. large parts of their 
culture by ejnigrating to ayotlwM country, conveiling 
to a different religion, choosing u dffferent m^riage 
partner, job, or style of clothing, having plastic 
5?Urg(Ty, a hair transplaij^', or even a sex-<:haiige 
operation. 

They may solve some of their problems with rhese^ 
chang(^s. Or th(7 may only carry thejr probhims with 
them into the new cultur(\ The^may rmd that the 
ii(*w culture luis to cope with special! prof^Jems of its 
own. 

Id(intify tin* sources of your culture'by developing 
tthe following chart: s 



Cultural factors (be specific) 
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Nat ionality. 
Language*: 
Race: * 
S(*.k: 

Religion: 
hiconie: 
Job status: 



Commutiity status: . 



Status within family: v / 

r.- . ■■ 

Otlujf^'factprs: 



What Was expected of me (by family or outsid ers) 

Ntitionality: 



Language: , 

I 

Race: 



Sex: 




Income: 
Job status: 



Comit.iunity status: 



{Statu.* within (oinily: ' 



Tfiese factors and expectations created "systems" 
that may fiave controlled nuich of your life. That's the 
word used by Amanda Smith of Nortfi Carolina's 
Div ision of Occupational Education, in describing the 
d y n ai itit:^ of rae ism an d sex is^ : ^ " 
"If you look at our society in engineering 
terms, you'll see that racism and sexism together 
form just about a perfect system for maintaining 
tfie social order. Here's how it's done: First, you 
denne manhood economically. That's sexism. 
You say tfial tfie good man is the one who sup- 
ports his family. He's the one that every woman 
wants. 

"Next, by racism, you prevent the Black man 
from getting a good job. Tliis means he not only 
has all the real problems of not eating well and 
not being able to give his family the things they 
need. But fie also has to contend with low self- 
esteem in his sexual identity. He has been 
defined out of his manhood. 

"Now, because of sexi.sm, you don't take a 
Black woman as seriously ils a Black man. She's 
not as threatening Tlioreforc, you permit her to 
get a job, but you apply raci.sm, and that mearis 
it's a menial job. So she's out supporting her 
family and she's not able to stay at home with 
the kids. White society says tfiat s unrnotherly. 
It's also con.sidered unfeminine, since feminine 
women don't fiave to support their families, 

"S(j the Black woman, in doing what shp must 
do, lias to worry about fier loss of femininity as 
well. If she's strong, she'll just ignore all tfiat 
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nonsense. But if she is strong, she's in trouble, 
. because women usufilljy feel obliged to apologize 
for their coippetence. 

"A WhiteiV/oman fac^s this problem on an 
individual basis. If she can find one nian who 

/. Will put up with her str.engttT, thert it's all right. 
But a Black woman who is competent is often 

. seen as p. traitor to her rage.»She is considered 

' guilty of c^trating Black me^n.' 

"That's why, in engineering t^rms, racism and 
sexisn) form just about A perfect system. If you 
can succeed in keeping a whol^ race not only 
d^privcd economically , but also in conflict over 
sexual identities, then you can keep them all off • - 
balance, «inc) it's much easier to hold them 
down/*: 

Similar systems may have' control led parti*of your ^ 
life. You may recall particular decisions in which you 
i Struggled to overcome some cpntrolling system. Out- 
IJnfr your life On the foHo'wing chart. List the events ' 
^id decisions which have shaped your life. (The dtf- 
Terence between the tWo is important. For example, 
an Unplanned pregnancy is an "event"; a planned 
t)regnancy is a ''decision;! ThenTUl in the year and ' 
your «ige. Indicate how you felt about yourself with a 
plus for positive feelings and a mhliU$:f6i^ riegatiw 
ieplin^. ' 



Here is a sample chart which one person has started 



Event 


Decision 


Year 


Age 


Self-esteem ( 


Birth 




1939 






Began nwrset7 school 




* 1942 


3 


+ 


Sister Susan was born 
retarded 




1946 


7 


— 


Went to summer camp 




1948 


9 




•A " ■ 


riding 


1949 


10 




.Family moved .t^'^ialeigh; 
Entered new'junior high y _ 
school • 




1951 


12 


+ 




-/Did window-painting- 
for HalloiV.een fit won 


1951 


12 


+ 


, Susan^died ' ' , : 




1951 


12 






Gk)t job mowing lawns > - • 


1952 

— — 4 — , 


13 


+ 



When you have completed your.chjart, sKetch your 
life-line like the one belo\y. ; • ' . 
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Event 


Decision 


Year 


Age 


Self-esteem 


































• 


<• 

..A i ^ , . 




4 

^^n^ . i 
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A culture* is the product of many heritages— nat ional, racial, linguistic, sexual, 
economic, religious,"political, and through it all, '^e changes of age. Most of us in- 
ternalized the values of our culture unconsciously as cfiilfiren, afid later 
discovered how these differences set us off froi^ other people. We may have felt 
conflict with outsiders who disliked our culture at the same time, that we felt 
pressure from our families to live up to the culture's expectations. . 
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Teleeast^€uHura^ values 

The roles of women and men are often strictly defined 
by cultural traditions. How do these family expecta- 
tions affect students in the classroom? How far can 
teachers go beyond the limits of a culture to help 
different students find themselves? 

Educators Manuel Deren, Anne Grant, Ann Harris, 
and Maria Soto discuss the conflicts they felt with 
their cultures and also with outsiders who stereotyped 
their cultural groUp. 

A group of junior high school students who have 
come to the United States from other countries dis- 
cuss their reactions to this culture. Several look 
forward to broader options for their lives in this coun- 
try, but others regret the 16ss of women's traditional 
place in society. 

The panel of educators discusses the importance of . 
encouraging students to explore new directions while 
Vespecting the cultural backgroundand values of the 
family. *^ \ 

After viewing the telecast, turn to the discussion 
questions for "Cultural Values/'^n the appendix. * 

Resources: ^ 

Materials on cultural bias are available from the 
Racism and Sexism Resource Center for Educa- 
tors, Council on hiterracial Books for Children, 1841 
Broadway, New York. N.Y/ 10023. ' 

—Pat Sullivan 



Groupwork: Summing up 

Some time ago, you decided to participate in this work-' 
sliop. Thnt was your. immediate objective. Perhaps your 
long-range goal was to explore and overcome the 
effects of sexism in your life or in your teaching. 
. Now you have achieved your objective, and you may 
ieel that yoii are beginning\o achieve your goal. 

How did your family and friends respond when you 
first spoke about jgi^ing this workshop? Take a few 
minutes to go around the gro.up and share those com- 
mentS; Which responses made you actually hesitate to 
join the workshop? 

Now that you hav^ nearly completed the workshop, 
has it been worth the effort? Whicji activities do you 
recall as the most satisfying? 

Has your participation here led you to attempt other 
objectives in your personal life an(j[ work? Share some 
of your new objectives with the group. 

Activities in this workshop were designed to help 
participants listen more carefully to their own fedings 
and care more about the feelings of others, Your final 
assigliment will be to make a coat of arms for some- 
body else. , 



Your coat •( arms ^Ments to the ^imM a 
cukaral unky anii a defense a^ngt tCe ^'^ 
fear the moat. 

For this activity , yoi^shottld find 
workshop wkh whom you are not^cry 
acquainted. Th^ may require some |(loM|» 
up afi many iiaii miliar partners as 

Than, w^rtte ^mm »wn ^eeponsea lo 



3. hkme a Irait of your ow« IImiI >i#M cx>i|i^ 
rw>6t imfK>rtant persofl^ 9tr^n0lh. 



rt l»i 



1 , SfcUe a bekttf tiMt yixi feel very strongiy an 

rktivor cbanp!, aomethung you wrsk •veryw 
btHwve. 



Uefvtify Ike most challenging a£CQ Cn pl icte inei»t 

Ihal you hope to achieve within ttK noxt tea years. 



With your partner, discuss both of your answers % 
to the first four items, and together think of symbols 
to illustrate these ideas. Deaign youc partner^s coat of 
arms, placing each symbol in its numbered space on 
the diagram. Present it as your farewell gift 



5. Wrke a lahrase, up to four woimka long, that you 
wuukl like people to say about you. 



er|c ^» 



c. 



0 
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Discussion questions for 
'The Masculine4Vlystique" 

1 , Alan Kornian says> "It may be selfish of fn^ . but 
I would like to^ei myself together and under- 
stand myself first. Then maybe 1'!! consider 
having a family. Do you feel this is a selfish 
approach lo life? 

t Whv does Bernie Forman feel that Mattie's 
income is helpmg him out? ^ 

t. Why are money and s^xirts considered proof of 
one s manhtKMlV In yogr experience, are these 
svml)ols of manhood more important t^) men or 
U) women? 

4. Alan recof<ni^es that he has adopted tfie stern, 
authontarian style of his father, and he says, 
• 1 haH rtjst^nt and half resfiect that way of being 
brought up." Are parental role m(Hlels usually 
so influential that children emulate them even if 
thtw feel they have suffered from the parents' 
behavior? If you vvc»re Alan, would you feel 
sninewhat sufXTior to your sisters for having 
\vithst(MKl toucher treatment? 

3. I ^isiHiss the idt^a that we are giving girj^ arid 
Ihivs 'vkvorce training" when we raise them as 

()p^)OSltllS. 
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Discussion questionsfor 
"The Feminine Mystique" 

1. Several students in the classroom scene express 
anger about the media image of women and 
about the male student*s stereotyped ideas of 
appropriate female behavior. VWiy might su^ 
anger be itself an act of rebellion against femi- 
ninity? Do yoii feel it is helpful to let the anger 
seem focused on the male student? 

2. Oriestudentpointstoanadthatsays, "I help my 
man get back in shape, and he loves me for it.'' 
She speaks of women foregoing their education 
to put men through school. Do yoy agree with 

: her view tljeft society expects w^omen to make 
sacrifices for men, but does not expect the same 
sacrifices of men for women? ^ 

3. On^ of the panelists resents men fortrying to pick 
her up. yet she seems to admire a friend who 
gets a lot of attention from men. Even those of 
the students who are trying to think in a new 
way cannot put aside an engrained preoccupa- 
tion with glamour. Can you explain this ambiva- 
lence? fsihere a danger tHat some students may 
hate themselves for these personal inconsis- 
tencies? How can a teacher help? 

4 
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Discussion ^questions for 
"Language and Teklbooks" 

1 . Alma Graham points out that the word man is 
mentioned in school texts seven times more often 
than womaix poy two times mote often than 

girL and he foUr times more often than .s/ie: Some 
educators justify this by saying that it takes more 
to motivate boys in the classroom than girls, that 
boys are unable to identify with fem^Je charac- . 
ters, and that girls do tgike an interest in mgle 
characters. Discuss tms reasoning as you focus " 
on the following questions: 
a. Do you Tind it true that it is more difficult for 
boys to adjust to the classtioom than for girJs? 
. b. Do boys tend to have more interesting diver- 
sions, such as scouting and |ports, available to - 
[them outside the school? If so, does this 
xplain why boys find it harder to devote 
themselves to'Schoolwork than girls do? 

c. Are boys likely to observe that th^lr fathers 
and other men are ngt ftS involved in the school 
as their mothers^ and that, theref6re, they see 
little value in it for themselves? 

d. Do teachers tend to prefer traditional female 
behavior in the classroom and to consider 
traditional male behavior disruptive? 

e. Irt yourfexperience, do boys take an interest in 
female characters if th^y are portrayed as 
sensible, competent, and adventurous? 

2. In the debate for use of words like homemaker 
and housewife or flight attendant and *;teward- 
ess, lingi4ists use the rule that the better choice ; 
is the word that is njore specific in describing the*-' 
actual work done and more inclusive of all people . 
Who might do this work. Which of the choices , 
above are more specific and inclusive? Do you 
agree with the riij^? ■ 

s 
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Discussion questions.for > 
"Classroom Practices" 

L Jtulith Scotl says. "Students act in ways that they , 
think i\re appropriate to their sex ' Such be- • 
havior ^et)erally'is based on stereotypic assump- 
tions. For example, it was long considered a sign 
of respect lor a man to give up his seat for a 

-4 w(mian. But it a. woman did the same for a man, 
he migJht have lelt uncomli^table. What assump- 
tions aBout the sexes vvere reinforced bythis 
behavior? Is it jx)ssible to maintain a single 
stafidard of ^x)liteness lor all fx?ople? Should 
students be taught traditional rules of etiquette? 

2. It voii a male teacher, do you feel that you must 
behave more ^K)litery to female students than to 
male students? In what situations has this 
created strain? 

J. In the telecast, gids and U)ys agreed that the 
girls received more li tiient treatment in grading 
and discipline. Both rest^nted this and considered 
it unfair to girls as well as to boys. Do you think 
their grievance is justified? 

4. What steps has vour schawl district takei*i to. 
cufTi pi y \v i t h Ti t Te I X ? , 

a. "Wi vvliat ways h;^ it notified the community of 
its ^>«)licv against sex discnmination? 

b. Who has it designated as Title IX conripliance 
officer? ^ » 

c. Wliat activities or complaints related to Title 
IX has tins officer oV(!rseen? 

d. How did the district conduct its institutional 
sell-twaluation? 

e. What remedial steps an(l time lines Kitvejbeen - 
planned? • ^ 
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Discussion questions for 
"Early Childhood" 



I., Both Barbara Sprung and Patrick Lee suggest 
that statu^is ascribed to rT?ale, but not to female, 
behavior. Orie father says he would have a 
problem if his son played with a doll or dressed 
up in female Costume, but not if his daughter 
played or dressed like a boy. What tradition^ 
/emale traits is the father concerned with, and 
why have these been encouraged in girls? Is 
everything about the traditional male role worth 
emulating? Is theVe anything in the traditk)rtal 

^ female Vole worth teaching to boys? 

2. The suggestion that a boy may one day be a 
parent helps some parents td accept the idea that 
he should be allowed to play with dolls. On the 
other hand, people have been concQrned that 
girls are propelled into early and sometimes 
unwise motherhood by the same message, and 
that dgll-play alone is hardly adequate prepara- 
tion for parenthood. Are th^re more immediate 
benefits that children can derive from doll-play? 

3. One parent refers to the "plight of the child who 
is4earning different values in school and at 
home,'* such as the girl who wanted a"boy*s 
toy" for Christmas, but was embarrass^ tp show 
it to her classmates, or the boy who might be 
punished for cooking or playing withdolls at 
school. Teachers may not realize which students 
are experiencing these conflicts. Ho^ can a 
teacher help? ^ 
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Discu j^ion questior^ for "Athletics" 

1. Lillian Vitaglione says that she wanted a football 
as a child, but received a doll; she wanted a 
bic^cl5, but received a doll carriage. How do 
these toys compare in developing children's 
muscle control, dexterity, and eye-hand coor- 
dination? Can tedchers appropriately suggest, 
that parents consider gifts that develop children's 
physical skills? 

2. One student says that, when she first saw boys 
in her gym class, she worried about how she 
looked and didn't do as much as she vvanted to. 
Butonce^hegot used to the boys' being there, . 
she began to attempt the more difficult routines 
she saw thenn doing. Do you think that coeduca- 
tional sports make women less or more concerned 



about their "sex appeal''? 



v 



3. Allan Sacks points out that winning and being 
Jbetter than girls is still very important to boys. 
But, he says, boys respect giris once they see 
how hard the giris are wcJking, and now the 
boys are learning grace and smoother connective^ 
movement from the girls. He says that the rela- 
tionship between boys and giris at the scHool has 
improved since gym classes became coeduca^ 
tional. Compare your community's ex{3erienc^s 
with the sexual integ^tiofi of Little League, 
school sports, and scouting programs. ^ 

4. Nick Bilotti found that boys worried moVe about 
competition and tended to get angry when they 

■ lost, but that the girls on the team were teaching 
them to feel more relaxed and to enjoy, the game, " 
t whether they win or lose. Do you feel this i$ a 
positive change or could it undermine the team's 
discipline and skill? 
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Discussioo questions for 
''Career Guidance" ^ ^ 

1. In the telecast, the teachers agree unanimously 
that they wouid have pursued other careers if. 

. their sex had been differ^t. How would you 

answer the same question?* 
# 

2. Nathan Mayron says that some teachers res^ted 
the idea of integrating previously single-sex 
classes, because they felt unsure how to reach 
student^ of the other sex ( e.g., how to interest 

^ ' girls in fequipment repairer boysiin sewing). In 
your experience, do the sexes respond differently 
to certain teaching methods or course content? 

• Have you ever prepared for classe^differently, 
depending on the sex of your students? 

J, Is it irresponsible for schools to train students?or 
trades or professions in which their job prospects 
may be low because of layoffs in that area, dis- 
^ crimination, or other reasons? Do you feel that 
tr^e schools should require students to|ake 
courses in the more secure ^nd.lucral^e fields 
even if their interest lies elsewhere? Even if 
they are likely to suffer discrimination in these 
fields? 



Discussion questions for ' 
Xultural Values" 

1. Some cultural practices may seem physically or 
psychologically harmful to members of the 
culture or to outsiders. Examples ^night be when 
one caste or sex is subordinated to Another or 
when religious parents refuse to get medical 
help for a sick chilcj^ Should a teachec openly 
question these values and present alternative 
pointsof view? . 

2. When M^riaSoto's sister fell behind in sghool/ 

the counselor said', "She*s Latin. She wil] soon 

be married, There *s no need for her to excel in 

school." Discuss specific situations jthat have 

made you aware ofrcultural bias toward students 

of a particular ethnic group, religion, income • 
levej, or home situation. 

3. Many young people, like the student panelists, 
feel torn between the expectations of parents and 
peers^ particularly in regard to dating practices. - 
Do you feel that frank classroom discussions of 
families, friendships, and se?cuality would be 
helpful oi* upsetting to most of your students? 
How can teachers prevent isuch discussions from 
lapsing into harmful gossip? 
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Anne Grant won the Emmy Award for writing the television special The American Woman: Portraits of 
Courage, and she was executive prd^lucer'of the series Jill and Jack/Fiction and Fact Since 19f0, when Anne 
edited NQW's Report on Bias in the Public Schools, she and her husband, Methodist minister Phil West, 
have been actively involved in women's issues. Phil and their children, Lars and Adam Grant- West, contributed . 
many of their own experiences and ideas to this manual. . ^ 



Pat Sullivan has been f^inated with television since she was a child, amd she quickly expanded her work as 
an English teacher into the field, of media studies^ She designed an elective course for New York City high 
fechooUtudlnts to write and produqe their own niews pro'grams, soap operas, comedies, and variety shows. Pat 
spent her summer months as a radio ne)Vs reporter before she went to WNYE-TV to produce and host the 
ielewisionseritsjill and Jack/Fiction and Fact . \ V 



Cher! C^roSS is an art director at Corporate Annual Reports, where ?rtie supervises the design of publjcations foe 
client companies. In her former position as an adwrtising manager, she created print and media campaigns to 
publicize a variety of products from feature films to international tours by nlusical artists. 
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Carole KowalChuk worked ektenslvely as a textbook illustrator in Canada and the United States before join- 
ing thwart staff at Rolling Stone magazine. She fills her spare time with free-lance assignments designing and 
illustrating record album covers, children's books, cookbooks, and craft manuals. ^. . ' 
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